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POOR  THEOPHILUS. 


I. 

Poor  Theophilus  ! I say  ^oor  Theopliilus,  because 
everybody  else  said  poor  Theophilus. 

There  were  individuals  who  called  Theophilus  a fool, 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  protest  against  the  application 
of  this  Scripture  forbidden  sobriquet,  as  being  non- 
expressive  of  Theophilus’s  character. 

One  great  among  men  has  remarked,  What  fools 
these  mortals  be,’’  and  by  the  publication  of  this  senti- 
ment, branded  himself.  If  Shakspeare  was  a fool 
according  to  his  own  confession,  what  need  is  there  for 
me  to  throw  objections  in  the  way  of  any  who  would 
characterize  my  humble  friend,”  Theophilus  Wink,  by 
this  disagreeable  epithet  ? Another  wise  man  has  de- 

if 

dared  that  all  men  are  liars.  According  to  the  origin- 
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ator’s  own  acknowledgment  this  affirmation  was  made 
in  haste,  hut  we  have  no  cause  for  doubting  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Psalmist  was  strengthened  by  subse- 
quent leisurely  meditation.  Taking  the  above  into  con- 
sideration why  should  I even  object  to  Theophilus’s 
being  called  a liar  ? Why,  indeed,  if  they  who  apply 
the  anathema,  confess  themselves  by  doing  so,  with  him, 
enemies  of  truth  ? 

I have  noticed  the  existence  of  a class  of  persons  who, 
from  a want  of  perception,  finding  it  impossible  to 
fathom  the  character  of  some  particular  member  of  their 
community,  invariably  speak  of  such  an  one  as  a fool. 

Theophilus  Wink  had  just  attained  his  majority,  when 
he  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father,  suc- 
ceeding that  of  his  mother  by  five  years.  A sister  left 
under  his  care  was  the  only  living  relation  Theophilus 
possessed,  and  she  marrying  a country  clergyman,  he  was 
left  alone  in  New  York,  enjoying  a fortune  which  pro- 
duced an  income  more  than  necessary  for  his  needs.  A 
great  many  young  men,  placed  in  circumstances  such  as 
these,  would  have  entertained  ideas  of  matrimony.  But 
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it  was  not  so  with  Theophilus.  He  was  somewhat  cyn- 
ical as  regards  women,  probably  because  he  had  associ- 
ated with  but  few  beside  his  mother  and  sister,  and  gen- 
erally thought  of  these  as  disturbing  elements  in  the 
peace  of  his  literary  life,  although  he  at  the  same  time 
was  affectionate.  The  frequency  of  house  cleaning,  how- 
ever, under  the  rule  of  his  sister,  always  remained  a 
dark  remembrance  on  his  mind,  and  he  rejoiced  greatly 
in  the  freedom  of  bachelor  life.  Left  to  himself,  The- 
ophilus began  to  write  a book — a novel — and  it  was  this 
and  the  desire  for  country  air,  that  decided  him  to  estab- 
lish The  Briggsdam  Weekly  Gazette  ” in  Briggsdam 
village,  and  take  up  his  quarters  in  that  elysium.  When 
his  New  York  friends  heard  of  this  move,  they  each  and 
all,  with  distorted  countenances,  ejaculated,  '^Poor  The- 
ophilus ! ” 

Briggsdam  was  a sleepy  place.  Briggsdam  is  a sleepy 
place,  and,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, envious  of  its  reputation,  Briggsdam  always 
will  be  a sleepy  place.  Briggsdam  does  not,  as  some 
misinformed  mortals  with  vile  intent  have  averred,  de- 
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rive  its  honorable  title  from  the  tendencies  of  George 
M.  Briggs,  a former  wealthy  inhabitant,  to  profan- 
ity. No ! Mr.  Briggs,  who  owned  a large  part  of 
the  land  in  and  near  Briggsdam,  also  possessed  a 
mill,  and  as  was  not  extraordinary,  there  existed  in 
connection  with  this  mill  a dam.  Now,  taking  into 
consideration  the  importance  of  Briggs  as  a member 
of  the  community,  and  that  of  the  mill  in  its  relations 
to  the  reputation  of  Briggs,  and  lastly,  remembering  the 
necessity  of  the  dam  as  a component  of  the  mill,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  course  of  time,  the  universal 
sentiments  of  esteem  entertained  toward  Briggs’  mill 
and  dam,  led  the  dwellers  in  Blue  Bottle  Hill,”  with 
a unanimity  of  action  worthy  of  imitation,  to  fling  over- 
board the  above  ancient  title  of  their  native  place,  and 
substitute  that  of  Briggsmill-dam.  And  this,  in  the 
mouths  of  a rising  generation,  degenerated  into  Briggs- 
dam. Briggsdam,  as  many  old  residents  declare,  had 
been  known  as  Blue  Bottle  Hill,”  because  of  the  evi- 
dent favor  with  which  a certain  class  of  winged  domes- 
tic insects  regarded  it  as  a summer  resort.  As  not  alto- 
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gether  harmonizing  with  the  above  unique  and  philo- 
sophically msthetic  explanation,  I would  mention  in 
passing,  that  certain  hoary-headed  Briggsdamians,  boast- 
ing in  every  case  a ruddiness  of  complexion  due,  as  I am 
told,  to  the  conscientious  use  of  a liquid  sold  medicinally 
in  the  drug  stores  of  Briggsdam,  have  confided  to  me 
the  statement,  with  proofs  of  its  validity,  that  at  a re- 
mote period  most  of  those  living  in  or  near  the  present 
village  of  Briggsdam,  were  engaged  in  the  philanthropic 
occupation  of  manufacturing  from  apples  the  medicinal 
liquid  above  referred  to. 

Briggsdam,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  was,  and  is, 
a sleepy  town.  If,  indeed,  the  truth  were  told,  it  is  not 
a town  at  all,  being,  by  reason  of  its  somnolent  nature, 
but  slightly  progressive. 

Mr.  Sage,  grocer,  boot,  shoe  and  notion  dealer,  a very 
prominent  man  in  the  place,  has  graciously  acknowl- 
edged to  me  that,  taking  the  legal  signification  of  the 
word,  Briggsdam  is  not  a town,  but  as  that  estimable 
gentleman  afterward  observed,  with  the  wisdom  of 
thought  and  acuteness  of  mental  analysis  peculiar  to 
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him,  that’s  not  Briggsdam’s  fault,  nohow.”  The  con- 
versation of  the  tradesman  of  Briggsdam  would  per- 
suade one,  that  either  it  is  the  only  point  on  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  or  it  is  the  most  important  thereupon. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  stranger  whom  fate  may  place  in 
Briggsdam  for  a few  days,  inevitably  departs,  utterly 
astounded  at  his  own  ignorance  in  never  previously  hav- 
ing known  of,  or  properly  appreciated,  Briggsdam  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  deserving  as  a commercial  community. 

The  inhabitants  of  Briggsdam  are  perfectly  contented 
with  themselves  and  their  lot.  More  particularly  with 
themselves,  perhaps,  but  in  either  case,  it  is  a most  eleva- 
ting sight  to  view  them  sitting  under  their  own  vines 
and  apple  trees,  happy  in  the  assurance  that  their  town, 
with  its  three  churches,  one  hotel,  two  drug  stores,  one 
tailor  and  two  barbers,  besides  a liberty  pole,  two 
butchers,  a grocer,  and  three  ministers,  is  beyond  im- 
provement, and  calm  in  the  double  assurance,  that  their 
souls  will  require  but  little  patching  to  fit  them  for  an 
abundant  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is 
^also  pleasant  to  note  their  stoical  disregard  of,  almost 
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amounting  to  a total  disbelief  in,  tlie  existence  of  an 
outer  world. 

Funerals  had  been  the  only  ripple  on  the  customary 
dead  calm  of  the  tide  of  time  with  Briggsdamians,  for 
so  long  a time,  that  they  were  absolutely  appalled,  when 
a large  red-lettered  sign  appeared  below  the  front  win- 
dows of  an  unoccupied  second  floor,  facing  on  Paradise 
avenue.  The  sign  read  as  follows  : 

OFFICE 

BRIGGSDAM  WEEKLY  GAZETTE  (Up  Stairs). 

Theophilus  Wink,  Editor. 

Briggsdamians  were  not,  at  first,  altogether  favorable 
towards  the  establishment  of  a newspaper  in  the  com- 
munity. Probably  they  thought  of  their  three  churches, 
and  of  the  sewing  circle  attached  to  each  church. 

But  after  the  “ Gazette”  had  appeared  neatly  printed 
in  double-sheet  glory  for  several  weeks,  public  opinion 
changed.  Briggsdam  decided  that,  taking  its  import- 
ance into  consideration,  it  would  not  be  unadvisable  for 
it  to  possess  a newspaper.  The  “ Gazette,”  therefore, 
received  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  a number  of 
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subscriptions  and  advertisements,  so  that  instead  of  being 
a drain  on  the  editor’s  purse,  it  actually  began  to  pay 
reasonably  well. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note,  that  while  Theophilus 
came  to  Briggsdam  rather  prone  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  in  doing  so,  and  establishing  a paper,  he  was  acting 
the  part  of  a philanthropist,  Briggsdam  enjoyed  a peace- 
fulness of  spirit  peculiar  to  the  virtuous,  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  did  the  Gazette  ” editor  an  actual  charity, 
in  allowing  him  encouragement.  It  was  this  identity  of 
sentiment,  the  existence  of  which  was  altogether  unimag- 
ined by  both  parties,  which  caused  Theophilus  to  refuse 
the  honor  of  being  banqueted  in  the  town  hall,  and 
brought  down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  and  curse  of 
such  prominent  representatives  of  Briggsdam  society  as 
Messrs.  Sage,  grocer ; Blud,  butcher  ; Seidlitz,  drug- 
gist, and  Mrs.  Tung,  gossip.  It  now  became  a universal 
acknowledgment,  that  the  paper  was  “fusrate,”  and 
that  the  editor  was  a fool. 
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11. 

Theophilus  made  several  discoveries  during  the  first 
five  months  of  his  residence  in  Briggsdam.  In  the  first 
place,  he  very  soon  became  aware  that  his  refusal  to  ban- 
quet and  drink  apple  toddy  with  the  town  committee, 
had  been  construed  into  an  insult.  This  Theophilus 
thought  was  rather  unreasonable,  but,  as  it  had  the 
good  effect  of  persuading  Briggsdam  to  leave  him  in  the 
quiet  necessary  to  progress  in  literary  labor,  he  soon  be- 
came more  than  reconciled  to  what  he  considered  shod- 
diness. That  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  youth  of 
Briggsdam,  regarding  editors  in  general,  were  rather 
misty,  was  very  soon  perceived  by  the  Gazette  ” editor. 
Mr.  Sage,  to  be  sure,  took  pains  to  dispel  the  popular 
impression  that  the  “ editor  ” was  some  mysterious 
portion  of  the  printing  press,  or  that  he  was  a ma- 
chine at  all.  The  eminent  grocer,  however,  broke  the 
force  of  his  argument,  by  concluding  it  with  the  solemn 
statement,  that  a brother  of  his  had  gone  into  the  edit- 
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ing  business,  dying  soon  after,  an  unbeliever,  thereby 
leaving  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  impression  that 
infidelism  and  editing  were  two  evils  inseparable. 

Another  discovery,  more  important  than  either  of  the 
foregoing,  was  made  by  Theophilus,  as  follows  : 

One  day,  the  editor  of  the  Briggsdam  Weekly  Ga- 
zette ” was  sitting  at  his  desk,  near  that  window  of  his 
sanctum  sanctorum,  which  looked  directly  out  on  Para- 
dise avenue.  He  was  engaged  partly  in  correcting  proof, 
and  partly,  having  a good  tenor  voice,  and  being  fond  of 
hearing  it,  in  singing.  Now,  it  being  summer,  and  the 
weather  of  a temperature  best  described  by  the  word 
sweltering,  the  window  near  which  Theophilus  sat  while 
warbling,  had  been  thrown  open  for  the  comfort  of  in- 
siders. To  this  fact  was  due  the  pleasant  distinctness 
with  which  every  accent  of  the  singer’s  voice  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  Miss  Irving,  who,  smiling,  reposed  against 
the  cushions  of  her  phaeton,  standing  before  Mr.  Sage’s 
grocery,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Theophilus 
was,  for  the  fifth  time,  beseeching  Maud  ” to  come 
into  the  garden,”  with  a melodious  gusto  which  would 
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have  persuaded  many  a less  obdurate  maiden,  when  an 
accidental  glance  of  the  eye  showed  him  his  fair  audi- 
ence of  one  regarding  him  with  much  interest.  The- 
ophilus  being  a modest  man,  was  embarrassed  by  the 
situation,  and  fell  with  extraordinary  zeal  on  the  proof 
which  lay  before  him.  He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  caught  a last  glance  of  the  fair  vision — his 
audience  of  one — driving  swiftly  away.  And,  as  he 
gazed,  this  man,  who  had  regarded  women  cynically,  this 
would-be  woman  hater,  sighed,  and  decided  mentally 
that  it  was  an  angel  he  had  seen  in  Paradise  avenue. 
More  than  this — inconsistent  man — ^he  went  home  and 
discarded  that  part  of  his  novel  which  had  described  the 
heroine  as  a brunette,  black-eyed  and  raven-haired,  and 
substituted  a golden-haired,  hlue-eyed  blonde,  which 
substitution  necessitated  several  other  changes.  For 
example,  it  was  all-important  that  the  hero,  who,  in  a 
later  portion  of  the  manuscript,  had  declared  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  “blue-eyed  simplicity,”  and  thought 
golden  hair  an  “abomination,”  should  be  informed  of 
the  metempsychosis  of  his  beloved,  so  that  he  might  ex- 
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ercise,  in  accordance  therewith,  a proper  discretion  in  the 
nature  and  publication  of  his  sentiments.  And  the  lock 
of  raven  hair  which  this  afflicted  man  carried  in  a golden 
locket,  must  be  cast  away,  and  another,  of  the  much 
abominated  color,  put  in  its  place.  And  lastly,  taking 
into  consideration  hair  dye,  and  the  prevalence  of  its 
use,  it  is  not  difflcult  to  conceive  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  faith  which  the  unfortunate  lover  would  be 
obliged  to  exercise. 

It  was  a coincidence  that  on  the  eventful  morning 
above  referred  to,  the  Gazette  ” editor’s  landlady,  Mrs. 
Herring,  was  in  Mr.  Sage’s  grocery,  stowing  away  brown 
paper  parcels  in  a basket.  Mrs.  Herring  had  listened  to 
Theophilus’s  dulcet  song  and  had  meditated  thereupon. 
Her  youngest  daughter  was  named  Maud.  Mrs.  Herring 
smiled.  She  was  an  ambitious  woman,  and  had  deter- 
mined long  ago  that  her  daughters  should  marry  wealth 
and  refinement.  Here  was  a chance.  He’s  not  very 
rich,”  soliloquized  Mrs.  Herring,  but  he’s  got  enough 
and  to  spare,  and  there  ain’t  no  sayin’  how  rich  he’ll  be 
in  time  to  come ; besides,  he’s  a gentleman ; yes  ! I don’t 
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know  as  Maud  could  come  into  the  garden,  Maud  ’] 
— there  he  goes  again,  Maud — as  Maud  could  do  much 
better.” 

Mrs.  Herring’s  pleasant  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by 
the  sight  of  a phaeton,  which  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  grocery.  The  pleasant  spectacle  of  its  fair  occupant 
did  not  appear  to  awaken  pleasurable  feelings  in  the 
landlady’s  breast,  for  as  she  noticed  Miss  Irving  looking 
towards  Theophilus,  she  frowned  and  departed  home- 
wards. 

When  Miss  Myrtle  Irving  left  Mr.  Sage’s  she  did  not 
drive  directly  home,  but  took  a road  which  soon  led  her 
to  the  residence  of  the  Kev.  Obadiah  Fitzgerald,  pastor 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Briggsdam.  The  Kev.  Obadiah  was  walk- 
ing in  his  garden  and  quickly  came  towards  the  phaeton. 
A long  and  earnest  conversation  ensued,  which  ended  in 
this  wise  : Miss  Irving  : Well,  he  sings  be-autifully, 
and  I hope  you  will  persuade  him.”  Kev.  0.  Fitz.  : I 
shall  call  upon  him  very  soon.  Miss  Irving,  and  do  my 
best.” 

As  for  Mrs.  Herring,  she  went  directly  home,  and 
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seeking  out  her  daughter  Maud,  said,  What  do  you 
think  ? ” 

To  which  the  interrogated  Maud  responded  : Lor’ 
me ! ” 

“Yes!”  continued  Mrs.  Herring,  evidently  laboring 
under  the  hallucination  that  she  had  made  a very  ex- 
plicit statement,  “ I was  always  sure  of  it.  They’re  a 
bold  lot,  them  Irvings.  So  she’s  set  tin’  her  cap  for  Mr. 
Wink,  is  she  ? ” 

“ Oh,  my  1 ” was  the  apt  ejaculation  of  Miss  Maud. 

“ Impident  hussy  ; we  must  warn  him  of  her,  Maud  ; 
we  must  warn  him.” 

Theophilus  was  a man  of  habits.  It  was  with  an  air 
of  precision  that  he  locked  his  office  door.  It  was  with 
an  air  of  grave  determination  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  his 
landlady  and  her  family  that  he  inserted  his  latch-key  at 
Mrs.  Herring’s  domicile,  each  afternoon.  This  determi- 
nation had  increased  in  the  strength  of  the  purpose 
since  the  morning  when  he  had  first  seen  Miss  Irving. 
Mrs.  Herring,  upon  the  evening  of  that  day,  no  doubt 
actuated  by  unselfish  motives  had,  at  the  supper  table, 
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Ventured  to  warn  her  boarder  of  what  she  designated  the 
treacherous  charackter  ” of  that  Irvin’  jrirl.” 
Whereupon  Theophilus,  with  an  energy  quite  unu- 
sual to  him,  had  given  Mrs.  Herring  to  understand  that 
her  advice  was  altogether  uncared  and  uncalled  for,  and 
that  if  similar  calumniative  sentiments,  regarding  Miss 
Irving,  or  any  other  lady,  were  ever  given  vent  to  in  his 
(Mr.  Wink’s)  presence,  he  (Mr.  Wink)  would  consider  it 
necessary  to  find  another  boarding  place.  Be  kind  enough 
to  note  that  at  the  time  when  this  violent  speech  was 
delivered  Theophilus  would,  excepting  for  Mrs.  Her- 
ring’s warning,  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  Miss 
Irving’s  name,  and  knew  nothing  of  that  young  lady, 
save  that  her  eyes  were  blue,  and  her  hair  golden. 

Mrs.  Herring  was  baffled,  but  not  vanquished,  by  the 
unkind  manner  in  which  Theophilus  refused  her  warn- 
ning,  and  though  she  wept  and  apologized  for  her 
officiousness,  determined,  in  secret,  to  have  a sweet  re- 
venge. 

During  the  same  evening  of  his  spat  with  Mrs.  Her- 
ring, Theophilus  was  astonished  by  a call  from  the  Rev. 
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Obadiah  Fitzgerald,  who  after  a great  deal  of  introduc- 
tory converse  informed  him  that,  having  heard  melodious 
singing  while  passing  tlie  “ Gazette  ” office,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  a production  of  the  “Gazette”  editor’s 
lungs,  he,  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Fitzgerald,  had  made  bold 
to  intrude  and  ask  if  his  young  friend  would  supply  the 
place  of  Mr.  Key  gee — lately  deceased — in  “St.  Paul’s” 
choir.  When  the  Rev,  0.  Fitzgerald  had  concluded  his 
very  prettily  worded  and  complimentary  address,  by 
mentioning  Miss  Myrtle  Irving  as  having  spoken  to  him 
in  regard  to  his  young  friend  [Theophilus],  he  was  some- 
what taken  aback  by  the  alacrity  with  which  his  young 
friend  accepted  the  proposition  under  consideration. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  meeting  her  every  Saturday 
evening— practice  night — and  every  Sunday — performing 
day — Theophilus  had  become  very  intimate  with  Myrtle 
Irving.  And  result  was  that  from  being  merely  infatu- 
ated, he  became  hopelessly  in  love. 

Poor  Theophilus!  Beware! 

Oblige  me,  reader,  by  taking  a brief  review  of  the 
situation. 
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Here  is  a man,  a man  of  decided  talent,  who  but  a few 
short  months  ago  came  from  a large  city  to  a small  coun- 
try village,  a promising  embryo  woman-hater.  Litera- 
ture was  his  mistress.  He  had  refused  a banquet  and 
the  pleasures  of  apple -tonic,  that  her  wishes  might 
not  be  interfered  with.  For  her  sake  he  had  brought 
down  upon  his  head  the  maledictions  of  the  Briggsdam 
public,  and  thus  well-nigh  ruined  the  prospects  of  the 

Briggsdam  Weekly  Gazette.”  This  man  had  sought 
retirement,  that  he  might  the  better  construct  a novel, 
with  a very  disagreeable  brunette — his  idea  of  a woman — 
for  a heroine.  And  now,  through  the  interposition  of  a 
pretty  face,  two  blue  eyes,  and  a halo  of  golden  hair, 
what  a change  has  been  accomplished  ! View  this  be- 
nighted mortal  now.  Melancholy  spectacle!  I have  no 
doubt  that  Theophilus,  once  cynical  as  to  feminine  hu- 
manity, would  now  regard  Paradise  without  petticoats 
as  eternal  perdition.  I have  already  mentioned  the  em- 
barrassing situation  in  which,  by  transforming  his  disa- 
greeable brunette  of  a heroine  into  an  angelic  blonde,  the 
heartless  novelist  had  placed  his  hero. 
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To  take  a more  serious  view  of  affairs,  it  was  evi- 
dently and  certainly  a fact,  that  Theophilus  was,  unper- 
ceived by  himself,  drifting  on  to  the  rocks.  Myrtle 
Irving  was  very  young — ^^only  eighteen.  She  had  lived 
during  these  eighteen  years  almost  entirely  in  the 
country.  For  eight  years  she  had  been  motherless,  and 
for  this  space  of  time  she  had  been  the  idol  of  her  father, 
Col.  Irving,  a veteran  afflicted  with  gout  in  both  legs, 
and  the  asthma.  The  Colonel,  a gentleman  gifted  by  na- 
ture with  an  abundant  stock  of  good  humor,  irritative  by 
reason  of  his  afflictions,  spent  his  days  partly  in  cursing 
the  asthma  and  consigning  his  gouty  extremities  to  ever- 
lasting punishment,  and  partly  in  petting  his  only  child. 
It  was  not  wonderful,  then,  that  Miss  Irving  was  a little 
spoiled.  What  pretty  woman  is  not  more  or  less  so  ? 
If  she  is  not  flattered  by  friends,  a good  plate-glass 
mirror  will  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well,  and  is  more 
handy.  And  Myrtle  Irving  was  pretty.  I And  by  refer- 
ence to  Theophilus  Wink’s  great  novel  this  description 
of  the  heroine,  and  I can  vouch  for  the  caincidence  of  it 
being  an  exact  one  of  Miss  Irving.  It  reads  as  follows : 
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“ She  (the  heroine)  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an 
abundant  growth  of  hona  fide  golden  hair,  which  was 
generally  confined  by  ribbon  into  a sort  of  queue, 
and  thrown  forward  over  one  shoulder  until  it  rested  on 
her  breast.  [Please  observe  the  detail  employed  here.] 
Lightly-pencilled  eyebrows  arched  blue  eyes  of  a limpid 
and  very  unusual  hue, — eyes  that  were  grave,  almost 
sad  in  expression,  when  the  face  was  at  rest,  but  which 
were  charming  in  brilliancy,  at  the  slightest  shadow  of  a 
smile  upon  the  countenance  which  they  graced.  Between 
these  organs  of  vision  was  a nose — an  unromantic  nose — 
neither  Grecian  nor  Boman,  nor — Heaven  pardon  the 
thought — Hibernian, — a nose  that  would  have  been 
straight,  if  it  had  not  been  crooked.  To  be  more  ex- 
plicit and  less  logical,  if  nature  had  not  been  pleased  to 
place  a minute  hillock,  about  half  way  between  its  end 
and  its  bridge — [I  have  been  surprised  that  Theophilus 
should  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  become  playful  over  such  a 
grave  matter  as  the  description  of  his  heroine] — this 
nose  was  a very  agreeable  nose  though — very.  From  a 
front  view  the  hillock  was  not  noticeable.  And  Esme- 
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ralda's  mouth  [Esmeralda  was  the  heroine’s  name] , what 
a gem  it  was.  Perfectly-formed  lips,  a little  pouty,  per- 
haps, but  luscious,  from  between  which  glanced  forth 
teeth  that  smiled  in  a soft  whiteness,  incapable  of  arous- 
ing any  of  the  suspicions  caused  by  glaring  falsity.” 

Theophilus  employs  three  pages  of  eulogy  to  each 
separate  feature  of  his  heroine’s  face.  I,  in  making  the 
above  quotation,  have  considerably  pruned,  leaving  for 
perusal  only  the  main  and  most  salient  points  in  the  de- 
scription. 

As  a natural  consequence  of  possessing  beauty,  Myrtle 
Irving  thirsted  for  admiration.  And  she  loas  admired  by 
the  neighboring  gentry,  and  had  had  already  three  young 
bachelors  of  fifty  at  her  feet.  But  these  aged  gallants 
— the  only  ones  in  the  neighborhood — did  not  flatter 
Myrtle  by  their  attentions,  and  so  she  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand ; for  although  this  fair  maiden  of  eighteen 
was  romantic,  and  sighed  for  a cavalier,  as  impossible  to 
obtain  as  is  the  moon,  still,  probably  because  she  had  been 
motherless  for  so  long  a time,  she  had  developed’ a spirit 
of  charming  independence,  and  gave  old  Mr.  Bedhead, 
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who  ought  to  have  been  thinking  more  of  digging  his 
grave  than  getting  married,  such  a powerfully  positive 
refusal,  that  the  remainder  of  her  ancient  suitors,  think- 
ing discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  fled  the  field. 

And  so  in  this  case,  an  evil  one  for  a j^oung  and  hand- 
some girl,  having  no  suitable  admirer.  Myrtle  determined 
to  get  an  introduction  to  Theophilus,  so  that  she 
might  practice  her  wiles  upon  that  unsuspecting  youth. 
Through  her  instrumentality  Theophilus  joined  the 
choir  in  which  she  herself  sang.  An  introduction,  of 
course,  followed.  And  then  the  mischief  began. 


III. 

Mrs.  Herring  was  a very  uncommon  woman.  Theoph- 
ilus thought  so.  Mrs.  Herring  thought  so.  Mr.  Herring 
thought  so  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion, and  was  even  more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
fact  after  entering  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Some  think 
that  his  wife’s  uncommonness  killed  him. 

For  several  reasons  Theophilus  did  not  admire  his 
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landlady  In  his  opinion  her  nose  was  too  long  and  too 
sharp,  and  her  tongue  bore  it  resemblance  too  closely  in 
both  characteristics. 

One  thing  very  peculiar  about  Mrs.  Herring  was 
her  every-day  mannerism.  I mean  by  this  that  Mrs. 
Herring,  on  Monday,  was  in  appearance  and  manner  a 
slightly  different  woman  from  Mrs.  Herring  on  Tuesday, 
and  an  altogether  different  Avoman  from  the  Mrs.  Her- 
ring of  Sunday.  On  Monday  Mrs.  Herring  was  a bust- 
ling, tyrannical  housekeeper  ; on  Tuesday  she  was  less  of 
a tyrant  and  more  noisy  ; on  Wednesday  she  was  quiet 
and  professedly  aristocratic  ; on  Thursday,  gloomy  ; 
Friday,  still  more  depressed  ; Saturday,  tearful  and  gos- 
sipy ; Sunday,  meek,  dressed  in  black,  liable  to  weep 
at  any  moment,  and  whining  in  conversation. 

Theophilus  had  noticed  with  wonder  that  if  he  re- 
quested Mrs.  Herring  on  a Monday  evening  to  pass  him 
the  butter,  his  wish  was  complied  with  in  charming 
haste,  Avith  the  smiling  remark,  “An’  welcome,  Mr. 
Wink.’’  If  the  same  ordinary  expression  of  a desire  for 
the  domestic  relish  above  referred  to,  happened  to  be 
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made  public  on  the  Sabbath,  it  met  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent response.  The  following  tableau  would  probably 
be  enacted  : 

Theophilus  : May  I trouble  you  for  the  butter,  Mrs. 
Herring  ? ” 

Mrs.  Herring  (her  eyes  rolling  in  their  sockets  until 
they  reached  the  obliquity  necessary  to  a graceful  glance 
heavenwards,  and  her  face  lengthening  until  it  possesses 
the  agony  commonly  represented  on  the  countenance  of 
martyrs,  in  the  colored  prints  sold  as  faithful  portraits 
of  such  unfortunate  individuals)  : Why,  talk  of 

trouble,  Mr.  Wink  ? [It  was  another  of  Mrs.  Herring’s 
peculiarities  that  she  sometimes,  for  effect,  spoke  rhyth- 
mically.] This  is  a world  of  trouble.  You  can’t  trouble 
me,  Mr.  Wink  [prolonged  sigh].  Maud,  pass  Mr.  Wink 
the  butter.” 

In  America,  a country  of  so-called  equality,  but  where, 
as  everywhere  else,  there  exist  all  the  natural  grades  of 
rank  in  life,  it  is  a fact  that  people  of  plain  birth,  who 
might  live  happily  among  those  of  their  own  sphere  in 
life,  inevitably  come  to  grief  by  a mistaken  aspiration  to 
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a higher  social  position  in  the  community  than  that  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  per- 
sons of  lowly  birth,  by  the  acquirement  of  unexceptiona- 
ble cultivation  in  education  and  manners,  attain  to  a real 
and  lasting  place  among  their  betters  by  birth.  Wealth, 
though  an  auxiliary,  cannot  alone  accomplish  this 
end. 

Mrs.  Herring  had  run  the  risks  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  bettering  her  position,  and  had  come  to  unutter- 
able grief.  She  had,  as  often  happens,  embittered  her 
friends,  who  considered  her  a woman  puffed  up  with 
foolish  pride,  and  had  brought  down  upon  her  head  the 
contempt  and  dislike  of  those  whom  she  longed  to  consider 
her  equals.  In  the  depths  of  her  misery  at  failure,  Mrs. 
Herring  sought  comfort  in  endeavoring  to  convince  all 
who  would  listen  to  her,  that  the  want  of  wealth  was  all 
that  deterred  her  from  moving  in  the  best  society.  She 
had  even  deluded  herself  into  entertaining  the  erroneous 
belief  that  once  upon  a time  in  the  misty  past,  she  had 
been  a shining  light  amongst  the  aristocracy.  Poor  Mrs. 
Herring ! if  she  could  only  have  been  brought  to  re- 
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alize  that  to  be  truly  aristocratic  is  to  be  wholly  unpre- 
tentious. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  the  remark,  You  know  I 
have  always  moved  in  the  best  society,”  was,  as  far  as 
Theophilus  was  concerned,  only  derogative  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Mrs.  Herring.  Theophilus,  though  he  doubted 
the  validity  of  the  statement,  had  never  contradicted  it. 
Why,  then,  should  Mrs.  Herring  so  often,  and  so  em- 
phatically, repeat  what  was  as  yet  undenied  ? Unde- 
nied by  Theophilus,  but  made  hopelessly  invalid  by  Mrs. 
Herring’s  evident  partiality  for  double  negatives. 

When  one  day  Theophilus  was  taken  into  the  parlor 
by  his  landlady,  and  told  by  that  estimable  person  that 
her  daughter  Maud  was  pining  away,  hopelessly  in  love 
with  him,  adding  that  she  had  perceived  a decided  liking 
on  the  part  of  her  “ guest  ” for  Maud,  based  on  the  fact 
of  her  having  frequently  heard  him  sing  that  young  lady’s 
name,  with  evident  emotion,  and  when,  with  tearful 
eyes,  this  little  speech  was  concluded  by  the  statement 
that  she  (Mrs.  Herring)  had  always  intended  her  daugh- 
ters to  marry  in  their  oivn  station  of  life,  and  not  among 
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the  peasantry  ” by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  The- 
ophilus’s  anger  was  not  to  be  restrained,  and  quietly,  but 
very  firmly  and  plainly  informing  his  hostess  ” that, 
while  feeling  sorry  that  her  daughter’s  sentiments  to- 
wards himself  never  had  been  noticed,  and  never  could 
be  reciprocated,  it  became  his  duty  to  mention  that  the 
Maud  of  his  song  was,  as  far  as  he  knew,  not  a being  of 
flesh  and  blood,  but  a creature  of  imagination.  Theophi- 
lus  also  ventured  to  remark  that  he  thought  it  loould  be 
an  excellent  idea  for  Miss  Maud  to  marry  in  her  own 
station. 

Very  soon  after  this  outburst  Theophilus  changed  his 
quarters,  and  Mrs.  Herring  altered  her  opinion  of  him. 
Her  dislike  deepened  to  hatred,  and  she  spoke  of  him 
only  with  gloomy  distrust. 

I always  said  there  wasn’t  no  trustin’  them  Irvin’s, 
did  n’t  I,  Maud  ? ” remarked  Mrs.  Herring. 

Yes,  ma,”  responded  demurely  the  obedient  Maud. 

Well,  and  there,  I saw  with  my  own  eyes  that  Irvin’ 
girl  out  drivin’  with  Mr.  Clarke,  an’  she  engaged  to  Mr. 
Wink.  Don’t  weep,  my  dear.  Mr.  Wink  was  wantin’ 
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in  taste,  but,  that’s  his  fault,  you  know.  I warned  him 
of  her,”  continued  Mrs.  Herring,  waxing  tearful,  “ al- 
though being  a bold  bad  man,  he  wasn’t  worthy  of  being 
warned,  and  now  you  see  he  ain’t  scarcely  been  away  six 
months  before  she  takes  up  with  another  man.  , Shame- 
ful ! Although  Mr.  Wink  didn’t  treat  me  proper, 
God  knows  it’s  only  Christian-like  to  write  and  tell 
him.” 

thought  Mr.  Clarke’d  left  town  queried  Maud. 

“ So  he  has,’'  said  Mrs.  Herring,  smilingly,  but  he 
knows  how  to  write,  I guess  ;•  besides,  he  only  left  last 
week;  ’twas  then  I saw  him  drivin’  her.  But  the 
STORIES  that’s  going  round  about  them  two  ! Now,  I 
never  was  no  gossip,  an’  I hate  scandal  spreading,  but 
facts  is  facts.  Yes  ! I’ll  just  write  Mr.  Wink  a line  this 
afternoon.” 

The  motives  which  prompted  Mrs.  Herring  to  write  the 
note  which  she  directed  to  Theophilus  Wink,”  were 
not  altogether  of  a Christian  nature,  although  the  amia- 
ble woman  flattered  herself  that  they  were.  In  her  in- 
most soul,  Mrs.  Herring  calculated  the  chances  of 
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causing  a rupture  of  the  engagement  existing  between 
Theophilus  and  Miss  Irving. 

Now,  while  Mrs.  Herring  was  writing  her  note,  Miss 
Myrtle  Irving  was  sitting  at  the  desk  in  her  boudoir. 
She  had  just  concluded  the  task  of  writing  two  letters, 
which  lay  before  her  folded  and  ready  for  envelopes. 
Directing  these,  she  relinquished  her  pen  and  became 
meditative. 

Looking  upon  Myrtle  Irving’s  face  now,  one  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  its  possessor  as  the  same  being 
of  half  a year  ago.  The  brow,  once  so  smooth,  was  now 
habitually  corltracted,  until  furrowed  as  with  care.  The 
eyes,  their  laughter  washed  away  in  tears,  reflected  a 
secret  pain,  even  more  evident  in  the  lips  that  seldom 
smiled.  The  refinement  of  a sorrow  unknown  to  men 
had  softened  the  blush  of  her  cheek,  and  pinched  the 
lineaments  of  a countenance  chiefly  remarkable  in  the 
past  for  its  look  of  perfect  joy. 

Myrtle’s  reflections  were  bitter  ones.  She  longed,  as 
many  a mortal  had  longed  before,  to  recall  what  could 
never  be  recalled — the  past.  What  a miserable  collection 
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of  follies  the  life  she  had  hitherto  lived  seemed  to  he  ! 
The  life  she  must  yet  live  loomed  up  before  her  like  an 
endless  night  of  despair.  She  was  very  unhappy.  And 
whose  fault  was  it  ? Alas  ! her  own. 

V ery  few  would  have  blamed  Myrtle  for  her  encour- 
agement of  Theophilus’s  attentions,  considering  the  sol- 
itude of  her  situation.  Myrtle  was  young,  and  had  seen 
nothing  comparatively  of  the  world.  It  was  with  a 
childish  and  frank  zeal  for  admiration  that  she  had 
sought  Theophilus’s  acquaintance.  He,  like  her,  knew 
but  little  of  the  world,  and  this  and  sincerity  were  the 
only  two  characteristics  common  to  them. 

“ And  who,’’  meditated  Myrtle,  would  have  thought 
of  his  falling  in  love  with  me  ? ” 

Look  at  your  laughing  face  of  yore,  you  little  witch ; 
think  of  your  subtle  but  innocently  artful  manners,  and 
ask  that  question  again,  if  you  dare. 

The  tears  rose  to  Myrtle’s  eyes  as  she  remembered  how 
Theophilus,  in  his  grave,  quiet,  earnest  way,  asked  her 
love ; how,  although  she  had  known  of  his  devotion 
previously,  his  request  startled  her — terrified  her,  as  she 
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remembered  how  she  had  trifled  with  a human  being’s 
affections  ; saddened  her  as  she  looked,  and  murmured 
^‘Poor  Theophilus,”  seeing  him  confess  passionately 
how  his  love  had  grown  under  her  constant  smile,  and 
how  now  his  whole  future  depended  on  her  answer. 

Why  was  it.  Myrtle,  that  your  answer  sent  Theophi- 
lus  away  happy  to  a distant  city  that  he  might  better 
his  fortune  for  your  sake  ? 

Because  from  the  bottom  of  your  soul  you  pitied  him, 
and  regretting  what  your  thoughtlessness  had  caused, 
determined  to  make  reparation.  It  was  for  this  that 
you  gave  your  troth  to  a man  unloved.  You  were  mis- 
taken ; but  false  is  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  calls  you 
flirt,  after  this  self-denial. 

Myrtle  still  meditates.  The  shadow  on  her  face  grows 
darker  still,  as  memories  of  a nearer  past  arise.  Why 
was  it  that  Harold  Clarke  had  crossed  her  path  ? A 
son  of  her  father’s  dearest  friend,  he  had  come  to  stay  a 
few  days,  and  had  stayed  many.  Before  he  came  Myr- 
tle had  been  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  all  would 
yet  be  well.  She  would  love  Theophilus  as  well  as  she 
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could  any  one  else.  She  would  learn  to  love  him. 
When  Harold  had  come,  where  were  these  hopes  ? 

Poor  Myrtle,  she  loved,  hut  was  maidenly  and  re- 
served. Harold  proposed  and  was  refused.  She  had 
begged  her  loved  lover  to  leave,  and  at  last  he  was  gone. 
What  more  could  she  do  ? 

One  of  the  letters  just  written  was  to  Harold,  and  the 
other  to  Theophilus. 

That  to  Harold  Clarke  contained  hut  few  words,  hut 
each  had  torn  a human  heart.  It  read  as  follows : 

“ Deak  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

“You  know  my  sentiments  regarding  yourself.  Dear  Harold, 
you  know  that  I love,  but  never  can  marry  you  while  poor  The- 
ophilus lives.  Oh  ! Harold,  why  do  you  write  to  tear  my  heart  ? 
It  is  useless.  God  bless  you.  Myrtle  Irving.  ” 

Praise  he  to  Myrtle  that  she  was  true  enough  to  make 
this  letter  short. 

Myrtle  sighed  and  leant  her  head  wearily;  it  seemed 
as  if  she  had  lost  all  that  she  loved  best. 

^‘Mail  time.  Miss,”  said  the  cheery  voice  of  old 
Jonas. 

Myrtle  started,  and  placed  the  folded  letters  in  the 
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directed  envelopes.  Was  it  intentional  that  the  letter 
beginning ‘^Dear  Theophilus  ” went  into  the  envelope 
addressed  to  Harold  Clarke,  and  that  bearing  the  super- 
scription, Dear  Mr.  Clarke,”  was  enclosed  in  the  envel- 
ope addressed  to  Theophilus  Wink  ? 

Little  did  Miss  Irving  dream  that  as  Jonas  dropped 
her  two  letters  in  the  post  office  box,  Mrs.  Herring  de- 
posited in  the  same  an  epistle  which  very  nearly  con- 
cerned her. 


lY. 

It  was  with  languid  step  that  Theophilus,  one  winter 

evening,  walked  the  streets  of  C- . He  had  not  that 

cheerful  appearance  which  men,  even  of  the  most  lugu- 
brious disposition,  sometimes  assume  while  returning 
home  after  a day  of  anxious  labor.  No;  Theophilus,  as 
he  trudged  wearily  along,  winding  his  way  through  the 
throngs  of  pedestrians  who  crowded  the  city’s  principal 
thoroughfare,  towards  the  close  of  day,  felt,  if  anything, 
less  cheerful  than  he  looked.  His  face  was  wan,  thin, 
and  haggard. 
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Theophilus  had,  since  his  arrival  in  C , about  six 

months  previously,  been  working  very  hard,  and  had 
been  very  successful.  He  had  come  to  the  great  city  in 
which  he  now  lived,  happy  in  being  the  accepted  lover 
of  Myrtle  Irving,  and  with  the  strong  resolve  of  enlarg- 
ing his  capital  until  he  should  be  enabled  to  make  the 
settlement  required  by  Col.  Irving,  prior  to  any  thoughts 
of  marriage.  This  resolve  had  been  steadfastly  kept  in 
view,  and  the  design  which  prompted  ic  had  been  well- 
nigh  accomplished. 

And  yet  Theophilus  was  not  happy. 

And  why  ? 

Because  forsooth,  the  letters  from  his  sweetheart, 
which,  during  his  first  month  or  so  in  C , had  ar- 

rived every  other  day,  had  latterly  been  feAv  and  far  be- 
tween, and  scarcer  in  substance  as  they  decreased  in 
frequency.  At  last  a whole  six  weeks  elapsed,  and  no 
letter  from  Briggsdam.  It  was  terrible. 

Theophilus’s  face  brightened  very  visibly,  when,  on 
entering  his  little  sitting  room,  he  discovered  two  letters 
on  his  table,  both  postmarked  Briggsdam ; one  di- 
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rected  in  a scrawly  chirography,  which  he  did  not  recog- 
nize, the  other  in  a hand  which  he  knew  and  loved. 

There  are  people  who  will  keep  a letter  unopened  for 
weeks,  believing  that  pleasure  deferred  is  enhanced. 

There  is  some  foundation  for  such  a belief,  and  it  was 
feeling  thus  that  Theophilus,  sinking  into  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire,  drew  a long  sigh  of  relief  and  fingered  the 
letters  smilingly.  He  soon  laid  the  scrawly  one  on 
the  table,  and  toying  with  the  other,  began  to  imagine 
its  contents. 

Troublous  thoughts  had  been  in  his  mind  as  he  walked 
homeward,  and  he  had  in  the  spirit  rebuked  Myrtle  for 
neglecting  him  so  long,  and  wondered  what  could  be  the 
reason  for  her  not  writing.  And  now  as  he  looked  at  the 
delicate  tracing  in  purple  ink — a peculiarity  of  females — 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  bearing  his  address,  he 
rebuked  himself  audibly  for  having  even  mentally  dared 
to  rebuke  an  angel.  Ho  doubt,  thought  Theophilus, 
this  letter  will  explain  all. 

Then  this  loving  literary  dreamer  went  into  rhapso- 
dies, imagining  the  messages  of  love  which  this  precious 
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billet  contained.  He  thought  of  how  soon  he  would  be 
able  to  claim,  the  angel  of  Paradise  avenue  as  his  own,  ^ 
and  still  auxious  to  defer  and  sweeten  joy,  he  took  up 
the  scrawly  letter,  and  laid  the  other  down. 

Wonderirfg  who  could  have  been  the  writer  of  this 
inysterious  missive,  he  opened,  read,  and  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  cursing  Mrs.  Herring  and  all  her  tribe. 

Officious  gossip  ! ” he  exclaimed;  to  think  that  I 
would  harbor  for  a moment  words  from  her  lying  pen.” 

Deciding  that  one  of  his  first  duties  on  returning  to 
Briggsdam  should  be  the  shutting  of  Mrs.  Herring’s 
mouth  with  the  gag  of  law,  Theophilus  endeavored  to 
persuade  himself  that  there  was  nothing  on  the  paper 
he  had  just  destroyed  to  cause  him  the  least  anxiety. 

^^It  might  liave  bothered  me  though,”  he  confessed 
inwardly,  if  Myrtle’s  letter  had  not  been  here  to  prove 
it  false.  I’ll  just  read  it.” 

He  opened,  read,  and  a wail  of  agony  went  up  to 
Heaven. 

Motionless  is  the  dark  form  in  the  arm-chair.  The 
city  clocks  have  all  chimed  midnight.  Only  a few  dull 
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embers  remain  of  the  once  cheery  blaze,  and  these  look 
out  with  fickle  glow  from  the  little  fire-place,  as  if  they 
doubted  their  own  existence. 

They  shed  a feeble  light  over  the  room  though,  and  a 
few  grotesque  shadows  dance  upon  its  walls,  like  goblins. 
More  merrily  they  danced  an  hour  ago. 

Bound  the  dark  form  in  the  arm-chair  they  sped  in 
ceaselessly  nimble  gyrations,  but  were  not  heeded. 

Head  bent  low  upon  his  hands,  that  man  had  been 
sitting  there,  while  the  evening  grew  to  night,  and  there 
he  still  remained,  as  the  night  gave  way  to  day. 

The  embers  whispered  to  one  another  as  they  burnt 
away  to  ashes  and  nestled  in  the  grate,  We  must 
not  leave  him  to  die  of  cold.”  But  death  overtook 
the  red-eyed  embers,  and  winter  reigned  in  the  little 
room. 

Then  the  dark  form  in  the  arm-chair  shivered,  and  a 
white  face,  deeply  indented,  where  fingers  had  pressed 
harshly  upon  brow  and  cheek,  lifted  itself  to  the  moon- 
light, while  a voice,  hollow  and  harsh,  broke  the  silence 
of  the  room,  crying,  ‘^  Myrtle,  Myrtle,  oh  my  heart’s 
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treasure,  would  that  you  could  have  loved  me  !”  And 
then  a great  stillness  fell. 

The  furniture  cracked  under  the  grasp  of  the  frost 
king,  and  an  audacious  mouse  fled  stealthily  across  the 
room,  and  resting  where  a moonbeam  slept  on  the  floor, 
looked  up  at  the  wan  face  of  the  man  in  the  arm-chair. 
Tabby,  the  pet  cat,  was  on  the  watch — poor  mouse,  thy 
doom  is  sealed.  With  the  Lilliputian  shriek  of  agony 
which  the  mouse  gave  came  a hollow,  desolate  moaning, 
and  the  dark  form  in  the  arm-chair  rocked  and  bowed 
like  a mighty  ship  going  to  her  death  in  a tempest. 

And  a wailing  broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  room 
once  again : 

Oh,  my  darling,  thank  God  ! Thanks  be  to  God 
that  I knew  it  in  time  to  save  thee  from  misery.  Myrtle, 
my  own,  can  you  not  love  me  just  a little — you  are 
noble,  true-hearted, — but  that  letter,  that  letter — 
merciful  Christ,  help  me — ‘ I love,  but  can  never  marry 
you  while  poor  Theophilus  lives.  ’ ” 

^ Poor  Theophilus  !’ 

Yes  ! Poor  Theophilus  ! Why  should  I live  with  a 
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broken  heart  ? Myrtle,  my  life,  Heaven  be  praised  that 
I can  save  you  from  a living  death.” 

The  pallid  face  lifted  again,  and  the  moon  shining 
upon  it  showed  bloodshot  eyes,,  and  tear-bedabbled 
cheeks.  ^ Then  arising,  the,  man,  who  had  crouched 
near  the  4esolate  grate,  staggered,  lit  the  gas,  and  sit- 
ting down  at  a desk,  wrote  furiously  for  a while.  When 
he  stopped  this  is  what  had  been  written  on  one  sheet 
of  paper : 

“ My  Own  Dakling  Myrtle 

“God  bless  you.  Your  mistake  in  sending  me  a letter  in- 
tended for  H.  C.,  was  a providential  one.  Dearest  Myrtle,  life 
to  me  without  your  love  is  worse  than  death.  Don’t  trouble 
about  me.  I die  without  any  fears.  If  there  is  a hell  its  pains 
can  be  no  more  excruciating  than  those  which  I suffer  living,  so 
by  death  I gain  nothing  and  lose  nothing.  . Your  wish  to  sacri- 
fice the  joy  of  your  life  for  my  happiness  is  a noble  one,  but  it 
must  not  be  so.  Would  to  God  that  you  had  loved  me  just  a 
little.  •! 

“Marry  the  man  you  love,  and  think  not  once  more  of  me. 
The  world  is  overcrowded,  and  my  death  will  affect  nobody.  A 
few  may  sigh  for  a little  while,  but  life  will  have  lost  none  of 
its  pleasures,  and  soon  I shall  be  forgotten. 

“ Believing  that  the  soul  remains  in  the  body  till  the  resurrec- 
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tion,  I beg  that  sometimes,  you,  dearest,  will  visit  my  grave,  that 
I may  look  upon  you  now  and  then  in  my  solitude.  I will  listen 
for  the  rustle  of  your  dress  in  the  grass  blades.  I wish  to  be 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s,  Briggsdam. 

“ God  be  with  you,  my  angel  on  earth.  T.  W.” 

A rosy-fingered  dawn  ” came  peeping  like  an  appa- 
rition through  the  frost-covered  window  panes,  as  the 
writer  finished  this  letter.  His  fingers,  numb  with  cold, 
directed  an  envelope  with  pitiful  unsteadiness,  stamped 
it,  and  placed  in  it  the  letter  just  written. 

Then  from  the  top  shelf  of  a closet  the  same  nerveless, 
freezing  hand,  took  a small  phial,  and  bore  it  to 
trembling  lips.  The  draught  was  quaffed,  and  reeling 
with  the  first  effects  of  the  deadly  narcotic,  the  wan- 
featured  drinker  sank  into  a chair  near  the  window — his 
doom  sealed. 

I dare  not  ask  if  you  recognize  that  miserable  man, 
with  countenance  already  grasped,  and  harshly  con- 
tracted, eyes  sunken,  and  brow  touched,  by  the  hand  of 
death,  as  one  whom  you  and  I have  known. 

There  he  sits,  head  drooping,  till  it  touches  the  win- 
dow pane,  beautiful^  with  frosty  landscapes,  through 
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which  day  waxing  older,  looks  with  mild-eyed  benignity 
into  the  chilly  room,  and  smiles  at  its  occupant.  But 
no  smile  is  returned.  A great  giddiness  oppresses  the 
mind  and  dims  the  sight  of  the  would-be  suicide.  His 
head  is  in  a whirl,  and  thoughts  of  the  life  he  is  vol- 
untarily leaving,  and  of  that  to  which  he  hastens,  are 
alike  confused.  Everything  surrounding  him  is  alive 
and  in  fantastic  motion.  The  room,  walls,  and  furni- 
ture crash  around  his  head  relentlessly.  All  is  chaos. 
His  brain  is  shattered,  and  its  particles  meet  and 
recede  in  frightful  warring  and  discord.  Then  comes  a 
burst  of  merriment,  awful  to  witness,  with  Death  just 
outside  the  door.  Peals  of  unnatural,  discordant  laugh- 
ter fill  the  room,  while  the  pallid  face  is  convulsed,  and 
the  sunken  eyes  glitter  in  fiendish  mirth.  Tabby,  the 
cat,  is  startled,  and  she  rubs  purring  anxiously  against 
her  master’s  leg  unheeded.  Yes  ! unheeded.  For  the 
death-marked  face  has  become  livid,  and  an  awful  faint- 
ness has  come  over  its  possessor.  His  cheek  presses  upon 
the  window  pane,  drooping'"  as  the  shudder  of  waning 
strength  passes  through  his  frame,  thus  bearing  the 
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whole  weight  of  his  body.  Steadily  this  sickness,  this 
deathly  languor,  increases,  until  muscles  relax,  eyes  close 
and  stupor  succeeds.  Afterwards  comes  delirium. 

Hark  ! ” he  exclaims. 

The  great  city  clock  is  chiming  the  morning  hour,  and 
to  the  fevered  fancy  of  the  dying  man  it  is  a marriage 
chime.  He  stands  by  the  altar  with  his  bride.  He 
stoops  to  embrace,  and  one  interposes.  Who  so  auda- 
cious as  to  come  between  him  and  his  beloved  ? It  is 
Fate.  He  would  slay,  hut  cannot. 

In  the  strength  of  delirum  the  unhappy  man  had  risen 
from  a sitting  posture,  and  arm  upraised,  cried  out, 

God  he  praised  that  I can  die  for  you,  beloved.  God 
be—” 

For  a moment  all  utterance  was  choked,  then  came 
the  cry,  I cannot,  I cannot  enter  there — Oh  merciful 
God,  my  soul — my  soul,  is  dead  ! ! I ” 

Then  came  a great  calm. 

Dropping  into  the  chair  once  more,  with  face  against 
the  window  pane,  the  lover  unloved  fell  asleep — in 
death. 
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The  morning  sun,  melting  mountain  and  forest  of 
frost  from  the  window  pane,  shone  warmly  upon  the 
sleeper’s  pallid  face  ; catching  a glimpse  of  it,  the  ill-clad, 
homeless  maiden,  horn  to  a life  of  shame,  shuddered  as 
she  flitted  in  the  early  morn  along  the  icy  street,  and 
longed  for,  wondering,  if  death  was  rest.  Softly  robins 
came  and  chirped  in  the  snow  on  the  window  sill,  and 
waited  for  a smile  from  the  eyes  that  were  dark,  and 
should  never  smile  again.  So  the  day  came  to  full  ma- 
turity, overflowing  with  life  and  light,  and  the  great 
city  awoke,  never  knowing  of  the  lone  slumberer  near  the 
window,  or  that  to  one  at  least  in  its  midst  the  nio-ht 
just  passed  away  had  brought  death,  and  perhaps  dam- 
nation. 

Briggsdam  is  but  a short  ride  by  rail  from  New 
York. 

If  you  should  ever,  in  your  journeying,  chance  to  stop 
there,  like  most  strangers,  you  would  ask  about"  the 
liandsome  and  imposing  residence  which  looms  up  so 
conspicuously  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the  town.  It  is 
here,  that  universally  respected,  ever  since  the  death  of 
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Col.  Irving,  Harold  Clarke  has  lived,  a happy  father 
and  husband.  The  beautiful  and  joyous  mother  of  his 
children  was  formerly  known  in  these  parts  as  pretty 
Myrtle  Irving.” 

I would  not  advise  you  to  leave  Briggsdam  without 
visiting  its  beautiful  little  cemetery  of  St.  Paul’s.  There 
you  will  find  many  ancient  tombstones,  moss-grown  and 
weather-worn,  enough  to  suit  the  fancy  of  an  antiqua- 
rian. But  perhaps  you  will  be  more  interested  in  a 
lonely  grave  beneath  the  great  willow  in  the  western 
corner  of  the  churchyard.  A handsome  brass  railing 
surrounds  it,  protecting  the  flower-beds  within  from 
theft  and  destruction.  The  tombstone  here  is  compara- 
tively modern  in  appearance,  wrought  of  fine  white 
marble,  and  bears  this  simple  inscription  : 

THEOPHILUS  WINK, 

A SUICIDE, 

SLEEPETH  HERE,  AWAITING 
JUDGMENT.” 

A large  monument  has  lately  been  placed  facing  the 
headstone,  bearing  the  name,  age,  and  date  of  death  of 
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deceased,  with  the  statement  that  he  lived  and  died  a 
churchman  in  good  standing.  The  villagers  will  tell 
you  how  Mrs.  Harold  Clarke  placed  the  brass  railing 
around  the  grave,  how  the  monument  was  erected  at  her 
expense,  and  how  every  summer  afternoon  sees  her  tend- 
ing the  flowers  near  the  grave. 

Oh  ! Myrtle  of  olden  days,  as  you  stoop  over  that  soli- 
tary grass-grown  mound,  do  you  hear  in  the  grass  blade’s 
murmur,  the  voice  of  ^‘Poor  Theophilus  ? ” 
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THE  CITY  OF  FIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEEP  DOWN. 

Sam  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  at  the  seaside. 

On  this  particular  day  of  which  I am  speaking,  Sam 
had  for  the  past  half  hour  been  sitting  alone  in  his 
father’s  skiff,  vainly  endeavoring  to  catch  one  of  the 
numerous  small  fish  which  swam  below. 

Sam’s  fishing  tackle  consisted  of  a piece  of  string,  a 
hook  constructed  by  the  simple  bending  of  a brass  pin, 
and  lastly,  horrible  to  mention,  a huge  worm.  By  the 
ugly  wriggling  of  this  miniature  serpent,  Sam /iac?  hoped 
to  tempt  some  extremely  young  and  idiotic  member  of 
the  piscene  tribe  to  swallow  the  shining  and  somewhat 
indigestible  hook,  upon  which  said  serpent  was  ignomin- 
iously  skewered. 

But,  for  reasons  unknown  to  gods  or  men,  Sam’s 
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angling  that  day  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a success, 
A young  and  inexperienced  fish,  unacquainted  with  the 
wicked  deceits  and  snares  of  life,  did  come  and  take  ^ 
long  look  at  the  living  and  unhappy  bait,  who  meditated 
suicide  on  the  first  good  chance,  hut  alas,  for  mortal  ex- 
pectations, just  as  Sam,  who  firmly  believed  his  intended 
victim  caught,  had  begun  an  exultant  roar,  without  any 
apology  and  with  an  irritating  wag  of  its  tail,  the  im- 
pudent small  fry  sailed  away. 

Dear  me,”  sighed  Sam,  as  he  gazed  at  the  retreating 
motions  of  his  prey;  wish  I was  a fish.” 

Do  you,  my  dear  ? ” said  a pleasant  voice.  Well, 
if  you  come  with  me  you  will  be  able  to  swim  as  well  as 
one,  without  the  danger  of  being  caught  by  any  such 
dreadful  hook  as  the  one  you  have  left  dangling  there.” 

Sam  looked  around  in  unfeigned  amazement.  He  had 
supposed  himself  to  be  alone,  and  the  more  he  looked 
the  more  was  he  persuaded  that  his  supposition  was  cor- 
rect, for  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  up  in  the  sky 
and  down  in  the — ^hallo ! there  was  somebody  there 
right  near  the  boat — a little  old  man  with  a fish-tail. 
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He  was  the  queerest  looking  fellow  Sam  had  ever  seen. 
His  hair,  which  was  very  long,  looked  much  like  sea- 
weed, and  dripped  in  heavy  and  not  ungraceful  clusters 
over  his  shoulders,  and  far  down  his  back.  His  face  was 
thick  with  wrinkles,  and  wore  a kind  and  thoughtful  ex- 
pression, but  with  all  this  there  was  a satirical,  if  not 
absolutely  wicked  look  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
As  for  his  clothes  they  seemed  to  be  made  of  large  fish 
scales  sewed  neatly  together,  and  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
summer  sun  they  sparkled  most  beautifully. 

Hallo  ! ” said  Sam,  not  very  politely,  when  he  had 
recovered  somewhat  from  his  first  surprise;  ^^who  are 
you  ? ’’ 

Umph  !”  answered  the  little  man  in  a soft  and  musi- 
cal voice;  that  depends  on  circumstances.  Sometimes 
I’m  one  thing  and  sometimes  I’m  another.” 

I suppose  when  you  are  another  thing  you  are  not 
yourself  ? ” said  Sam,  interrogatively. 

That  seems  to  be  a natural  consequence,”  answered 
the  old  man,  looking  somewhat  puzzled,  however. 

^^May  I ask  your  name  ? ” inquired  Sam. 
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You  may  ask  anything  you  like/’  replied  the  little 
old  man,  a curious  expression  playing  about  his  mouth 
as  he  spoke  ; hut  whether  you  ’ll  get  an  answer  to  your 
questions  or  not,  is  quite  a different  thing.” 

Well,  hut  won’t  you  tell  me  your  name  ? ” persisted 
Sam,  eagerly. 

My  name,  did  you  say,  my  name  ? ” replied  the  little 
man ; well,  well,  I can  tell  you  my  name  ; they  call  me 
Piscistratus.” 

Phew  ! ” exclaimed  Sam  ; who  on  earth  gave  you 
that  long  name  ? ” 

Nb  one  on  earth,  my  dear,”  replied  the  old  man,  in  a 
mild  tone  of  voice. 

You  don’t  seem  to  know  much  about  your  catechism 
anyhow,”  thought  Sam.  But  he  said,  “Won’t  you  tell 
me  what  you  are  ? ” 

“ Pm  two  things,”  said  the  old  man;  “ I’m  a fairy  and 
a merman.” 

Now  Sam  was  an  intelligent  and  tolerably  well  edu- 
cated youth,  and  had  been  told  that  fairies  and  mermen 
were  creatures  to  read  about ; therefore  when  he  heard 
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his  companion  make  the  above  asseveration  he  almost  in- 
voluntarily ejaculated,  I don’t  believe  there  are  any 
such  things  alive  as  fairies  and  mermen.” 

^‘Are  you  sure,  my  dear  ? ” said  the  little  man,  looking 
up  with  a very  grave  face;  are  you  perfectly  sure  ? ” 
Perfectly,”  said  Sam,  confidently. 

‘‘  Dear  me,  then  I must  make  a note  of  it,”  and  so 
saying  Piscistratus  pulled  a curious  note  book,  made  of 
shells,  from  his  pocket,  and  wrote  down  something, 
murmuring  all  the  time,  “ Dear  me,  how  strange  no  such 
living  thing  as  a merman,  and  I am  a merman,  therefore 
I must  be  dead — ha ! ha ! ha ! how  curious.” 

A short  silence  followed  this  rather  peculiar  soliloquy. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  little  merman  brightened  up  and 
said,  But  gracious  me,  we  have  been  straying  from  our 
subject ; would  n’t  you  like  to  jump  in  here  with  me  and 
learn  how  to  swim  like  a fish.  Just  allow  me  to  touch 
you  with  this  wand.” 

As  he  spoke  Piscistratus  gently  laid  a rod  of  red  coral 
upon  Sam’s  right  shoulder,  and  immediately,  to  that 
worthy’s  amazement,  not  unmingled  with  horror,  beauti- 
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ful  scales  of  colors,  various  and  gorgeous,  grew  over  his 
body  from  head  to  feet,  speedily  transforming  him  to 
quite  a respectable  merman,  all  except  the  tail. 

Well,”  said  Sam,  at  the  close  of  this  operation,  look- 
ing severely  at  the  merman,  you  are  cool.” 

Oh,  yes,”  assented  the  latter  quietly;  I always  am  ; 
that’s  one  of  the  advantages  of  living  in  water,  you 
know.” 

^^Ahem,”  said  Sam,  not  at  all  inclined  to  joke;  if  my 
father  had  a hold  of  you  out  of  water,  he’d  see  that  you 
were  a little  warmer.  Leave  go  of  my  arm  or  I’ll — 
boof-oo-off-oo.”  Sam’s  speech  was  choked  by  salt  water, 
which  rushed  into  his  nose,  gurgled  into  his  mouth,  and 
roared  wildly  in  his  ears,  for  the  merman  had  dragged 
him,  without  previous  notice,  into  the  sea.  As  he  went 
down  Sam  thought  he  heard  a voice  which  he  recog- 
nized as  Sambo’s,  crying,  Oh,  lor’ — oh,  lor’,  dar’s  Marse 
Sam  gone  done  drownin’  himself.”  For  a moment  Sam 
thought  so  too,  but  soon  everything  changed,  and  as  a 
delightful  feeling  of  pleasure  came  over  him,  he  opened 
his  eyes  (which  he  had  shut  for  some  reason  on  sinking) 
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and  found  himself  swimming  quietly  along  with  Piscis- 
tratus,  far  down  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Hallo,”  he  said,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his 
fright,  where  are  we  ? ” 

In  the  Atlantic  ocean,”  replied  his  companion. 

^^It’s  very  nice  down  here,”  rejoined  Sam,  ^^but  I 
don’t  think  you  were  very  polite  in  pulling  me  in.” 

Yes,  it’s  rather  pretty  here,”  said  the  merman,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  the  latter  clause  of  Sam’s 
speech  ; ‘^but  wait  till  we  get  to  the  City  of  Fin.” 
Where ’s  that  ? ” asked  Sam. 

Where  we  are  going,”  replied  the  merman,  rather 
impolitely. 

“ But,”  persisted  Sam,  where  are  we  going  ? ” 

To  the  City  of  Fin,”  replied  Piscistratus,  very  tes- 
tily, as  if  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  ask  or  answer  any 
questions. 

Sam  felt  greatly  aggrieved  at  the  merman’s  manner, 
and  determined  that  he  would  not  speak  again  until  he 
was  spoken  to  ; but  he  found  plenty  to  engage  his 
attention  besides  the  conversation  of  the  merman.  They 
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were  now  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  were  passing 
beneath  shadowing  branches  of  enormous  trees  of  the 
most  curious  growth  and  form.  All  vegetation  here 
•possessed,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  a seaweedy  appear- 
ance. Plants  of  all  shades  and  variety  of  beautiful 
colors  grew  on  every  hand. 

Among  the  trees  of  this  ocean  forest  flying  flsh  sang 
unceasingly  songs  of  most  rapturous  melody.  Ugly  and 
vicious-looking  fish  also  swam  by  in  unaccountable 
multitudes,  and — 

4 

‘‘  Here  we  are,”  said  the  musical  voice  of  the  merman, 
“ in  Fin.” 

Sure  enough,  there  they  were,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a long  street,  skirted  on  both  sides  by  curious  low 
houses.  Forest  and  fish  had  disappeared,  and  Sam  was 
for  a time  too  much  bewildered  to  make  any  observations, 
but,  after  a while,  seeing  that  the  houses  were  very 
strange  in  form  and  material,  he  turned  to  speak  to  Pis- 
cistratus,  and  in  doing  so,  was  indescribably  dismayed 
to  find  himself  alone. 

Umph  ! ” said  he,  how  very  impolite  of  Mr.  P.  to 
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leave  me  in  that  way;  if  I — hallo,  what’s  this  ? Dear 

# 

me,  he  has  left  his  wand  ! I wonder  whether  he  did  it 
on  purpose  ? ” 

Taking  the  coral  rod  up  in  his  hand,  Sam  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  words  were  written  in  rows  down  its 
length,  in  the  following  unintelligible  and  curious  man- 
ner : 

‘ ‘ tawk-r’ee-eht-srenwo-siliw-yam-be 
lliw-eb-dellifluf-yb-gnihcuot-em  ” 

Sam  at  once  recognized  the  characters  composing  the 
inscription  as  belonging  to  the  English  alphabet,  hut  he 
could  make  absolutely  nothing  out  of  their  unwonted 
arrangement.  I wish  I knew  what  it  meant,”  he  sighed, 
and  scarcely  had  the  words  left  his  lips  when  the  writing 
became  as  plain  as  daylight,  and  he  read  without  diffi- 
culty the  following  verse  : 

“ What  e’er  the  owner’s  wish  may  be 
Will  be  fulfilled  by  touching  me.” 

^^Well,”  murmured  Sam  joyfully,  '^if  that  is  true, 
Piscistratus  has  left  me  something  a good  deal  more 
valuable  than  himself.” 

Having  pocketed  the  rod,  and  his  attention  being  now 
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free,  Sam  soon  became  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the 
street  upon  which  he  stood  was  to  all  appearance, 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  for 
throngs  of  its  piscatory  inhabitants  were  walking  (yes, 
actually  walking,  and  what  is  more,  on  feet),  hastily 
(and  as  he  noticed  with  some  surprise)  in  one  direction. 
He  had  just  commenced  to  soliloquize  on  this  curious 
fact,  when  some  one  bumped  violently  against  him, 
and  he  was  jostled  otf  the  pavement.  Turning  hastily 
to  rebuke  the  j ostler,  he  found  himself  standing 
face  to  face  with  a portly  salmon,  who  was  bowing  and 
scraping  in  such  a ridiculous  manner,  that  Sam  could 
not  help  laughing,  although  he  was  aware  that  it  was 
very  impolite  for  him  to  do  so. 

“ What’s  the  joke  ? ’’  said  the  salmon,  eagerly. 

Oh,  nothing  ! ” said  Sam,  who  was  embarrassed 
by  the  point-blank  nature  of  the  question,  only  you  ” — 
“ Exactly  so,”  went  on  the  salmon ; “ ha,  ha,  ha, 
very  good,  very  good — ^ha,  ha,  ha — excellent.” 

What  are  you  laughing  at  ? ” asked  Sam. 

“ Oh,  nothing  ! ” said  the  salmon. 
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Noticing  that  his  companion  was  inclined  to  be  sar- 
castic, Sam  resolved  to  change  the  subject,  and  remem- 
bering that  he  had  not  as  yet  found  out  why  and  whither 
everybody  journeyed  in  one  direction,  he  said,  Where 
is  every  one  going  ? ” 

Dear  me,  don’t  you  know  ? ” ejaculated  the  salmon, 
opening  his  mouth  in  surprise. 

I would  n’t  have  asked  if  I did,’'  retorted  Sam. 

“ Neither  you  would,”  replied  the  salmon  in  a jerky 
voice,  for  he  seemed  to  speak  with  difficulty;  ‘^you’re 
quite  right — how  very  curious.” 

As  Sam  could  not  see  much  meaning  in  the  salmon’s 
reply  he  kept  silent. 

I suppose  you ’ve  an  invitation,”  said  the  salmon  at 
length. 

Where  ? ” asked  Sam. 

‘^In  your  pocket,  of  course,”  replied  the  salmon. 

I mean,  where  am  I invited  ? ” retorted  Sam,  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh  of  resignation. 

Oh,  to  the  feast  ! ” 

What  feast  ? ” 
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Why,  the  feast — the  Prince  of  Whales’  feast.” 

No  ! ” replied  Sam  ; I never  have  heard  of  such 
a feast.  And  I haven’t  any  invitation,  and  I am 
not  going.” 

You’d  better  go,”  exclaimed  the  salmon,  with  a pis^ 
catorial  sigh.  ^‘The  prince  will  be  very  angry,  and  you 
might  die  of  a sore  throat.” 

‘•But,”  inquired  Sam,  “how  is  the  prince  going  to 
know  that  I was  not  at  the  feast  ? ” 

“ I would  inform  against  you,”  said  the  salmon, 
quietly,  and  with  no  traces  of  the  nervousness  which  one 
would  be  expected  to  show  in  making  such  a state- 
ment. 

“ That  would  be  mean,”  said  Sam,  decidedly. 

“ Perhaps  so,”  said  his  friend  carelessly  ; “ but  it 
can’t  be  helped ; you  know  we  are  all  tail-bearers  here.” 

Sam  being  a little  puzzled  at  this  rejoinder,  did  not 
reply,  but  said,  “ Well,  I’ll  go  with  you  then.” 

“ All  right,”  said  the  salmon ; “ come  on,  we  are 
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CHAPTER  IL 

FURTHER  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  FIN. 

Sam  and  the  salmon  had  not  gone  very  far  before  the 
former’s  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a build- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  It  was  quite  im- 
posing in  height  and  general  appearance  in  comparison 
with  adjacent  structures.  Upon  its  spacious  front  was 
an  immense  sign  which,  by  the  help  of  his  magic  wand, 
Sam  read  as  follows  : 

SCHOOL  OF  POLITICS. 

LYING  TAUGHT  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  THE  ARTS 
OF  DEFRAUDING  AND 
PILFERING.” 

The  nature  of  this  inscription  so  astonished  Sam  that 
he  could  do  naught  but  stare  mutely,  first  at  it,  and 
then  at  his  companion,  waiting  open-mouthed  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  salmon,  noticing  this,  paused  in  his 
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walk  and  said,  That  is  a great  institution.  We  have 
no  time  to  spare,  but  suppose  we  go  through  it.” 

Sam  passively  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  • 
through  the  grand  entrance  and  into  the  building, 
where  he  found  himself  in  a large  room  with  about 
thirty  fish,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  standing  in  a row, 
and  listening  to  the  instructions  of  a large  clam,  who, 
Sam  noticed,  was  minus  his  shell. 

You  see,”  said  the  salmon,  ^^here  is  Prof  C.  Lam. 
He  is  teaching  the  art  of  fraudulence,  which  is  his 
special  branch.  He  is  now  endeavoring  to  teach  his 
pupils  how  to  always  look  virtuous,  a very  important 
study  to  the  skillful  defrauder.  He  has,  as  you  per- 
ceive, just  taken  olf  his  shell,  the  first  step  necessary  to 
a mollusk  in  appearing  unshellfish.” 

Sam  was  much  interested  and  amused  with  the  scene. 

Prof.  C.  Lam  was  busied  in  assuming  the  most  terri- 
bly hypocritical  expressions  possible.  With  all  his 
efforts  it  was  difficult  to  perceive  virtue  enthroned  to 
any  extraordinary  degree  upon  his  countenance. 

Crabs,  sharks,  oysters,  and  a variety  of  other  fish — 
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his  pupils — were  engaged  in  copying  these  facial  expres- 
sions. Sam  could  not  help  laughing.  It  loas  rather 
ridiculous,  you  know,  to  see  an  oyster  try  to  appear  vir- 
tuous. With  all  this,  however,  the  salmon  looked  any- 
thing but  mirthful,  and  Prof.  C.  Lam  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  gravity. 

During  his  visit  Sam  learned  that  all  the  statesmen 
of  Fin  were  compelled  to  pass  through  this  school  for 
politicians,  from  which  none  graduated  without  having 
become  most  skillful  liars,  defrauders  and  thieves.  On 
leaving,  the  salmon  remarked : 

‘^You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  a fish  to  be  a decent  statesman 
without  capability  in  the  arts  of  fraudulence,  theft,  and 
prevarication.  Well,  the  citizens  of  Fin  would  not,  for 
some  time,  acknowledge  this,  but  experience  proving 
what  their  consciences  would  have  denied,  and  several 
statesmen  having  lied  and  stolen  in  a very  clumsy  man- 
ner, the  city  council  determined  upon  the  establishment 
of  this  institution.  And  now  if  public  officials  do  steal, 
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lie,  and  defraud,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  do 
it  in  a skillful  manner.” 

Sam  was  a good  deal  mystified  at  all  this,  and  not 
feeling  that  he  could  in  honesty  say  anything  very  com- 
plimentary about  the  institution  or  its  object,  he  pre- 
served silence. 

Hastening  onward  to  the  feast,  they  had  gone  round 
many  corners,  through  many  short,  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  when  as  they  emerged  again  upon  the  main 
street  a very  strange  sight  presented  itself  to  their  view. 
A short  distance  before  them,  sitting  upon  the  fence 
enclosing  quite  a handsome  residence,  was  a young 
sword-fish.  He  looked  supremely  uncomfortable. 

Taking  into  consideration  certain  points  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  seat,  this  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  fence,  upon  whose  summit  he  reposed,  was  studded 
with  large-sized  pins,  points  uppermost.' 

' As  Sam  and  the  salmon  approached  him  the  sword- 
fish bowed  very  politely  and  said,  How  d’ye  do  ? ” 

Turning  to  Sam,  he  continued,  It’s  most  infernally 
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uncomfortable  sitting  on  pins ; did  you  ever  try  it  ? I’ve 
been  here  fully  five  hours  already.” 

What  on  earth. do  you  sit  there  for  if  you  don’t 
like  it  ? ” inquired  Sam,  in  astonishment. 

I’m  not  sitting  on  earth,  only  wishing  I was,”  said 
the  sword-fish,  ruefully. 

Sam,  not  replying  to  this,  the  sword-fish  continued  : 

You  see,  I’m  on  a fence.” 

“ Yes  ! I see  you  are  on  a fence  ; but  I don’t  see 
why  you  stay  there,”  said  Sam. 

In  his  evident  amazement  at  this  confession  the 
sword-fish  threw  up  his  fins  so  violently  that  he  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  violently  from  his  perch.  The  pins,  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  a sharp  rake  during  the  fall,  caused 
some  damage  to  a naturally  tender  skin.  Jumping  to 
his  feet  with  wrath  and  fury  depicted  on  every  lineament 
of  his  countenance,  the  sword-fish  exclaimed  : 

‘‘  You’re  a fool ! you  ’re  a fool ! Now  you ’ve  spoiled 
everything,  and  she  won’t  have  me  ! ” Shouting  this 
out  once  again,  the  sword-fish  departed. 
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Sam  gave  one  look  of  silent  inquiry  at  his  companion, 
and  the  salmon  said  : 

^‘You’ve  done  the  sword-fish  a great  injury — he  was 
courting — and  now  you  have  spoilt  all  his  chances.” 

“ What  was  he  sitting  on  the  fence  for,  if  he  was 
courting  ? ” asked  Sam. 

“ Waiting  to  see  what  the  young  lady  thought  of  his 
sole,  of  course,”  answered  the  salmon. 

“ Thought  of  his  soul ! ! ! ” ejaculated  Sam. 

“Yes!  of  his  sole,”  said  the  salmon.  ^‘Haven’t 
you  got  one  ? ” 

“ Certainly,”  replied  Sam. 

“ I don’t  believe  you  have,”  retorted  the  salmon,  very 
uncivilly.  “ I can’t  see  it  anywhere.” 

“ I should  think  not,”  said  Sam  ; “ it’s  inside  of  me.” 

“ Well,  you  are  a queer  fellow,”  drawled  the  salmon, 
“ to  keep  your  sole  in  such  a curious  place.  I keep  mine 
here.” 

As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  a belt  near  his  waist,  where 
Sam  saw  dangling  a large  flat  fish. 

“ I suppose  as  you  are  a stranger,”  the  salmon  went  on 
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to  say,  have  to  explain  how  we  court  here,  or  you’ll 
be  getting  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes,  you  know.  Well, 
the  first  thing  that  you  do  is  to  fall  in  love.  But  that 
is  the  easiest  part  of  the  operation.  After  you  have 
fallen  in  love  it  is  necessary  to  get  accurate  measure- 
ments of  your  beloved’s  sole,  because  everything  depends 
upon  the  size  of  this.  If  you  are  pretty  sure  your  sole 
is  large  and  strong  enough  to  swallow  hers  in  a good 
fair  and  square  fight,  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to 
her  house,'  send  up  your  sole  with  compliments  of  the 
sea-son,  and  remain  on  a fence  till  the  fight  is  over.  If 
the  young  lady  comes  down  in  two  or  three  hours  and 
says  that  your  sole  has  swallowed  hers,  then  it  is  all 
right,  you  have  but  one  sole  between  you — ^ two  hearts 
that  beat  as  one.’  But  should  it  happen  that  the  maid- 
en’s sole  has  beaten  yours,  then  everything  is  wrong. 
You  may  no  longer  remain  on  a fence  and  on  pins,  but 
must  tumble  off  and  depart.  You  are  then  said  ‘ to  be 
sold  again.’  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
remain  on  a fence  till  the  decision  is  made,  otherwise 
offence  might  be  given,  you  know.  Now  you  will 
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understand  why  the  sword-fish  was  so  angry  with 

you.” 

Thanking  his  companion  for  all  this  information, 
which  had  explained  to  him  the  signification  of  one  or 
two  expressions  which  he  had  heard  often,  hut  had  never 
understood  before,  Sam  asked  how  soon  they  would  reach 
the  feasting  hall. 

There  it  is  now,”  was  the  answer. 

Sam  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  found 
that  they  were,  indeed,  almost  within  the  portal  of  a 
large  building  of  red  coral,  which  formed  a terminus  to 
the  street  upon  which  they  had  been  walking.  As  they 
advanced  further  into  the  entrance  they  were  stopped 
by  a sword-fish,  who  was  standing  on  guard. 

Who  goes  there  ? ” he  shouted. 

Friends,”  replied  the  salmon. 

Are  you  Christians  ? ” asked  the  sword-fish. 

Before  either  Sam  or  the  salmon  could  give  an  appro- 
priate answer  to  this  a pert  sun-fish,  who  was  suspended 
from  an  arch  of  the  door  and  served  to  banish  partly  the 
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haze  within,  cried  out,  alluding  to  Sam  and  his  com- 
panion, No,  they’re  republicans ! ” 

Sam  was  about  to  make  some  remonstrance,  hut  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  sword-fish,  who  said,  looking  se- 
verely at  him : 

Do  you  both  believe  in  future  punishment  ? ” 

In  answer  to  this  a monkey-fish,  who  stood  in  a curi- 
ous sort  of  pulpit  or  tribune  built  against  the  wall, 
shouted  : 

No,  they  are  democrats  ! ” 

Sam  was  surprised  at  all  this,  and  would  have  asked 
what  it  all  meant,  but  just  then  a large  door  opened  and 
the  salmon  pulled  him  through  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GREAT  FEAST. 

In  a few  minutes  more  Sam  found  himself  sitting 
with  the  salmon  at  a narrow  table,  which  stretched 
from  end  to  end  of  a room  at  least  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  broad  in  proportion.  At  this  table  was  a 
motley  collection  of  fish,  so  various  in  class,  form,  and 
shade,  that  Sam  had  never  imagined  that  there  were  so 
many  different  kinds  of  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  As 
he  glanced  carefully  around  the  table  in  search  of  some 
familiar  countenance,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  lugubrious 
lineaments  of  a fish  who  was  rendered  conspicuous 
among  his  noisy  neighbors  by  the  heart-breaking  wails 
and  lamentations  to  which  he  was  constantly  giving 
vent.  The  more  he  watched  him  the  more  Sam’s  inter- 
est in  the  poor  creature’s  seemingly  hard  case  deepened, 
and  at  last  his  curiosity  became  so  great  to  know  the 
cause  of  his  direful  grief  that  he  questioned  the  salmon. 
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“Oh,”  said  his  friend,  “that  fellow  over  there,  yes, 
he’s  always  crying,” 

“ But  you  didn’t  answer  my  question,”  said  Sam, 
rather  pettishly  ; “ why  does  he  cry  ? ” 

“ For  two  reasons,”  replied  the  salmon,  gravely,  and 
with  some  emotion ; “ first,  because  his  is  a very  sad  tail; 
second,  because  he’s  a blue  fish.” 

“Oh,”  said  Sam,  eagerly,  “ I like  stories  ; what’s  his 
tale  about  ? ” 

“Dear  me,”  answered  the  salmon  dryly,  “you  must 
be  stupid  to  ask  such  a question.” 

“Well,  if  I’m  stupid,  I don’t  know  what  you  are,” 
said  Sam,  sharply. 

That’s  where  your  ignorance  comes  in,”  retorted  his 
companion ; “ any  one  with  the  least  particle  of  brains 
in  his  head  would  know  that  I was  a salmon.” 

Sam,  seeing  that  he  was  worsted,  and  being  moreover 
anxious  to  learn  more  concerning  the  blue-fish,  said 
politely,  “ Please  tell  me  what  the  sad  blue-fish’s  tale  is 
about  ? ” 
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About  himself,  of  course,”  replied  the  salmon,  sav- 
agely  ; who  else  do  you  think  it  would  be  about  ? ” 
Noticing,  however,  that  Sam  looked  puzzled,  his  friend 
went  on — You  see,  his  eldest  son  died  last  week.” 

‘^How  did  he  die?”  asked  Sam,  in  a gentle  tone, 
meant  to  express  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  parent. 

‘^He  dyed  blue,”  rejoined  the  salmon,  sadly,  ‘‘and 
his  father  has  taken  it  so  much  to  heart.” 

“ Taken  what  to  heart  ? ” inquired  Sam,  who  did  not 
hear  quite  distinctly,  the  other  fish  were  making  such  a 
noise. 

“Why,  the  dye,  of  course,”  said  the  salmon,  testily. 
“ I wish  you  would  n’t  interrupt  me  so  much.  As  I was 
saying,  his  father  took  so  much  of  it — ” 

“ You  said  took  it  so  much  before,”  put  in  Sam. 

“ To  heart,”  went  on  the  salmon,  as  if  no  one  had 
spoken,  “ that  he  has  been  quite  blue  ever  since.” 

“ But  I should  have  thought  it  would  have  poisoned 
him,”  said  Sam  ; “ how  much  did  he  take  ? ” 

“Two  gills,  I believe,”  replied  the  salmon,  looking 
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’ thoughtfully  at  the  ceiling  as  he  spoke  ; ‘‘it  was  meas- 
ured in  scales.’" 

“ You  ought  to  have  pronounced  the  g soft  there,” 
said  Sam,  pompously. 

“ Where  ? ” answered  the  salmon,  looking  all  around 
the  room. 

Sam  was  just  about  to  say  in  gills,  when  the  salmon 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  a whisper, 

Sh  ! sh ! the  blue-fish  is  listening ; let’s  change  the 
subject.” 

“ I’m  not,”  said  the  blue-fish,  looking  angrily  across 
the  table. 

“ You  see  that  person  up  there,”  said  the  salmon, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  blue-fish,  and  carefully 
pointing  out  an  enormous  fish  sitting  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table;  ‘^that’s  the  Prince  of  Whales.  He  keeps  a 
school,  you  know — of  whales — teaches  spouting.” 

Yes,”  replied  Sam  ; “1  have  heard  of  that,  but  I 
thought  it  was  all  a joke.” 

“ Well,  you  thought  wrong,”  said  the  salmon,  rather 
severely. 
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Ahem  ! ” said  Sam,  trying  to  swallow  the  salmon’s 
uncivil  reply ; “ who ’s  that  misty  person  next  to  the 
prince  ? ” 

“ That,”  said  the  salmon,  in  a hoarse  whisper,  as  if 
very  much  afraid  of  being  overheard,  “is  the  i^orth 
Wind  ; he  keeps  a whipping  seminary.” 

“ A what  ? ” inquired  Sam,  thinking  his  ears  had 
deceived  him. 

“ A whipping  school,”  retorted  the  salmon,  with  per- 
fect gravity.  “You  see  the  prince  does  n’t  know  him- 
self how  to  whip — ” 

“ I should  think  he  could  whale  well  enough,”  inter- 
rupted Sam. 

“ There  you  go  interrupting  me  again,”  said  the  sal- 
mon, angrily.  “ If  you  can’t  be  quiet  I won’t  say  any- 
thing more.” 

“ Oh,  do  go  on,”  said  Sam,  soothingly. 

“ Well,  as  I was  a saying,”  rejoined  the  salmon,  con- 
descendingly, “ the  north  wind  does  the  whipping — ” 

“ Dear  me,  how  very  curious,”  said  Sam,  forgetting 
all  about  his  promise. 
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‘^Nothing  curious  about  it,  at  all,”  said  the  salmon 
scornfully.  ‘^Haven’t  you  ever  heard  of  a spanking 
breeze,  eh  ? ” 

“ Certainly,”  replied  Sam,  “ only  I did  rf  t — ” 

What  made  you  say  you  did,  then,”  interrupted  the 
salmon,  very  impolitely. 

If  you  had  n’t  interrupted  me,”  retorted  Sam,  with 
a good  deal  of  dignity,  ‘‘you  would  have  understood 
what  I was  going  to  say,  which  was,  that  although  I 
had  heard  of  a spanking  breeze,  I did  n’t  know  it  was 
meant  in  that  sense.” 

“ In  what  sense  ? ” asked  a mackerel,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  listening  to  the  conversation  in  silence. 

Sam,  feeling  somewhat  irritated  at  this  impudent 
question,  and,  what  was  more  important,  not  knowing 
how  he  could  very  well  explain  the  contested  point, 
angrily  told  the  mackerel  that  it  was  none  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

“Never  mind  him,”  said  the  salmon,  in  a soothing 
voice  to  Sam  ; “ he ’s  fresh.” 

“ I should  think  so,”  assented  Sam. 
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Just  at  this  moment  Sam  was  surprised  "by  a curious 
change  taking  place  in  the  table,  which  was  rapidly  de- 
creasing, not  only  in  length,  but  in  all  its  other  dimen- 
sions at  once. 

The  obvious  result  of  this  was,  of  course,  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  table  in  a very  short  time. 

Come  to  the  dance,'’  said  the  salmon's  jerky  voice. 

What  ! ” said  Sam  ; I have  n’t  done  my  dinner 
yet.” 

Everybody  else  has,”  said  the  salmon,  and  the 
table ’s  cleared  off.” 

Of  necessity  being  content  with  the  loss  of  his  dinner, 
Sam,  with  his  companion,  moved  off  to  where  the  other 
guests  were  capering  wildly  across  the  room  in  fantasti- 
cally-matched couples. 

For  some  reason  which  Sam  could  not  fathom,  his 
companion  began  to  be  very  uneasy  and  nervous.  At 
last  he  asked  Sam  if  he  would  not  like  an  introduction 
to  some  of  the  fish  present. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that,  for  some  time  past,  Sam 
had  been  intently  watching  a sad-looking  fish,  which 
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seemed  to  take  no  part  in  the  festivities,  but  wandered 
listlessly  about  as  if  seeking  something  which  it  had  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  ever  finding.  Tears  were  coursing 
in  unremitting  streams  down  its  long  and  lugubrious 
countenance,  and  by  the  heart-rending  wails  to  which  it 
every  now  and  then  gave  vent,  it  seemed  to  be  the  piti- 
ous  prey  of  some  unsparing,  cruel  grief.  Sam  becoming 
much  interested  in  its  evident  distress,  asked  the  salmon 
for  an  introduction.  Upon  this  request,  with  an  immense- 
ly important  air,  the  salmon  walked  with  Sam  up  to  the 
mournful  fish,  and  said  in  pompous  tones,  My  dear 
Mr.  Gar,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  old  friend, 

Mr. dear  me,  what’s  your  name  ? Sam  ? Mr. 

Sam.  (To  the  gar.)  He  is  rather  stupid,  but  you  will 
have  to  put  up  with  it.  (Turning  to  Sam.)  When  he 
gets  stale,  tell  me,  and  I’ll  introduce  you  to  some  one 
else.” 

Then  the  salmon  departed,  and  Sam  and  the  gar 
shook  hands,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Sam  shook  the 
gar’s  fin  with  his  hand. 

For  some  moments  there  was  an  embarrassing  silence. 
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but  at  last  the  gar  said  in  an  extremely  mournful  tone, 

My  dear  sir,  I am  so  sorry  to  see  you.” 

Not  a very  polite  thing  to  say,  anyhow,”  thought 
Sam. 

‘‘You must  excuse  my  saying  so,’’ went  on  the  gar, in 
an  explanatory  but  still  very  uncivil  tone  of  voice,  “but 
it’s  a fact.  I ’ve  never  been  glad  about  anything  since — 
since — since — ” 

“ Since  what  ? ” said  Sam. 

“ Since — since  ” (here  the  poor  creature  broke  down 
and  wept  bitterly),  “and  my  only  amusement  has  been 
going  to  funerals.” 

“ Is  n’t  that  rather  gloomy  ? ” said  Sam. 

“No,”  said  the  gar,  “not  very,  only  sometimes  it 
gives  a cold.” 

“ I do  n’t  see  why  funerals  should  give  one  a cold,” 
said  Sam. 

“Well,  they  give  you  a fit  of  coughin’,  and  a person 
don’t  usually  cough  unless  he  has  a cold,  does  he  ? ” 
sneered  the  gar. 
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“But  I don’t  see  why  a person  should  have  a fit  of 
coughing  at  a funeral,”  persisted  Sam. 

“ Well,  all  I hope,”  replied  the  gar,  solemnly,  “ is,  that 
when  you  go  to  a funeral  on  strictly  personal  business 
you  HI  have  a good  fit  of  coffin.” 

“ But  you  have  not  told  me  yet,”  said  Sam,  “ why 
you  are  always  so  sad.” 

“ Because  I can’t  find  my  father,”  said  the  gar. 

“ Where  did  you  lose  him  ? ” said  Sam. 

“That’s  just  what  I don’t  know,”  replied  the  gar  ; 
“ if  I did,  I would  go  and  find  him.” 

“ Well,  but  I should  think  he  was  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself,”  said  Sam. 

Oh,  yes,”  said  the  gar,  but  you  see  he  can’t  take 
care  of  me  ; that’s  the  trouble.” 

Sam  was  sympathetically  silent. 

The  gar  went  on  after  a short  pause : “ Perhaps 
you ’ve  heard  the  verse : 

‘ Wiggle  waggle,  little  gar, 

How  I wonder  where ’s  your  par, 

Weeping,  wailing,  night  and  day. 

Soon  you’ll  weep  yourself  away.’  ” 
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I have  heard  something  like  that,”  said  Sam  ; '^hut 
let’s  change  the  subject.  Who’s  that  fine-looking  person 
over  there  ? ” 

That,”  answered  the  weeping  gar,  “ is  Mr.  Mudeel.” 

He  is  dressed  very  handsomely,”  remarked  Sam. 

Yes,”  said  the  gar,  ostentatiously,  “ he  is  a gentle- 
man of  high  rank — he  lives  among  piers.” 

Sam  was  just  about  to  make  some  observation  about 
noblemen,  when  on  looking  at  the  hundreds  of  fish  that 
were  capering  about  the  room,  he  was  surprised  to  notice 
that  all  of  them  had  eels  fastened  in  some  inexplicable 
manner  to  their  feet,  and  were  heartlessly  sliding  about 
the  floor  on  the  unfortunate  but  helpless  creatures. 

Surprised  at  what  he  saw,  Sam  questioned  his  com- 
panion as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  curious  cus- 
tom. 

For  a minute  or  two  the  gar  looked  at  him  with  a look 
of  such  unfeigned  amazement  that  Sam  could  scarcely 
keep  his  face  straight  as  he  repeated  his  question. 

* 

Did  you  ever  see  boots  ? ” at  last  said  the  gar. 

“ Yes,”  said  Sam.  ^ 
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“ Shoes  ? ” said  the  gar. 

Yes,”  said  Sam. 

And  never  slippers  ? ” said  the  gar,  interrogatively. 

Certainly  I have,”  declared  Sam  ; but  I don’t  see 
any  likeness  between  eels  and  slippers.” 

“ You  can’t  see  much,  and  that ’s  the  truth,”  retorted 
the  gar,  tossing  up  his  head  scornfully  as  he  spoke. 

Sam  felt  so  much  aggrieved  and  disgusted  at  the  gar’s 
uncivil  manner,  that  without  saying  a word  he  walked 
away.  But  hardly  had  he  left  the  gar’s  side  when  he 
became  conscious  that  there  was  a great  disturbance  in 
the  room.  While  looking  to  find  out  the  cause  of  it,  he 
was  surprised  to  notice  his  friend,  the  salmon,  pale,  and 
trembling  with  fright,  endeavoring  to  hide  himself 
among  the  crowd.  At  the  same  moment  a tall  and  very 
grave-looking  shark  burst  into  the  room,  and  ran  wildly 
about,  crying  all  the  time,  My  salmon,  my  salmon,  I’ve 
lost  my  salmon  ! ” 

What  does  he  mean  by  his  sarmon  ? ” (for  thus  the 
shark  pronounced  it),  asked  Sam  of  one  of  the  by- 
standers. 
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Oh,”  said  the  fish  addressed,  the  parson’s  salmon 
has  run  away,  and  he’s  trying  to  catch  it.  The  one  that 
you  were  with  at  the  feast  to-day.” 

^^Ah  ! ” said  Sam,  seeing  the  speaker’s  meaning,  as  it 
were  through  a glass  darkly  ; ‘‘  I suppose  you  mean 
his  sermon.” 

I mean  what  I say,”  said  the  fish. 

Yes,”  he  went  on,  as  if  in  soliloquy,  ‘^and  we  have 
had  some  rather  curious  cases  of  this  running  away  of 
salmons.  Parsons  have  been  known  to  have  been  run 
away  with  by  their  own  salmons.  We  have  long  and 
short  ones,  you  know,  and  we  also  have  endless  ones, 
sleepy  ones,  and  stupid  ones.  If  the  parson  is  good  at 
fishing  we — ” 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear,”  wailed  the  parson,  who  came  up 
to  Sam  just  at  this  moment ; it  is  too  cruel,  too  cruel. 
I took  so  much  trouble  about  him.  He  was  the  best  I 
had  had  for  a long  time,  nearly  five  feet  long,  and  so  fat. 
I’m  afraid  by  the  time  I get  him  the  people  will  all  have 
gone  home  and  the  church  locked  up.  Oh,  dear  1 I 
hooked  him  just  this  mor — ” 
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But  do  you  think  that  was  a very  proper  thing  to 
do  ? ” said  Sara. 

The  parson  was  silent. 

Sam  being  always  curious  about  manners  and  customs, 
and  suchlike,  determined  to  question  the  parson  about 
the  nature  of  the  church  service  held  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  wonderful  City  of  Fin.  So  he  asked  very  po- 
litely, “ Do  you  have  singing  in  your  church  ? ” 

^^Oh,  yes,”  said  the  shark  parson,  who  was  evidently 
very  fond  of  giving  information. 

What  do  you  sing  ? ” asked  Sam,  eagerly,  thinking 

that  at  last  he  had  found  a finite  disposed  to  be  decently 

"\ 

civil. 

Sometimes,”  replied  the  parson,  “ we  sing  hers 
and — ” 

May  I ask  you  to  say  that  over  again  ? ” said  Sam, 
who  thought  he  had  not  heard  aright. 

^'Sometimes  we  sing  hers,  I said,”  rejoined  the  shark, 
quite  good  humoredly. 

I never  heard  of  such  things,”  said  Sam,  who  was 
quite  mystified. 
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Well,  you  are  stupid,”  said  the  parson  ; I suppose 
next  you  ’ll  be  saying  that  you  never  heard  of  hymns.” 

Yes,  I have,”  said  Sam,  rather  faintly,  for  the 
increasing  strangeness  of  things  was  getting  quite  ter- 
rible. 

The  shark  proceeded,  volunteering  more  information  : 
^^We  also  have  salmons  (sarmons)  [he  must  he  Irish, 
thought  Sam],  with  texts  to  them.  First  we  preach 
the  salmon  then  we  give  out  the  text.” 

“ Do  you  think  that’s  a good  way  to  do  ? ” asked 
Sam. 

Best  and  most  fashionable  known,”  replied  the  par- 
son, in  a confident  voice.  You  see  the  advantage  of  it 
is  that  as  nobody  knows  what  the  text  is  till  the  sermon 
is  done  it ’s  not  likely  they  ’ll  know  whether  the  minister 
stuck  to  it  or  not.” 

Do  you  divide  your  sermons  into  heads  ? ” asked 
Sam. 

Each  salmon  has  one  head  and  one  tail,”  replied 
the  parson.  We  begin  at  the  head  and  end  at  the  tail. 
Talking  about  singing,  I forgot  to  mention  that  we  have 
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soprano  and  tenor  singers,  besides  a bass  so  high  (point- 
ing three  feet  from  the  floor),  and  a bass  so  low  (point- 
ing two  feet  from  floor),  and,  moreover — hallo,  there  he 
is,  catch  him.” 

The  parson  had  caught  a glimpse  of  his  truant  salmon, 
and  going  off  in  pursuit,  his  conversation  closed  abruptly 
as  above. 

Now,  Sam,  by  reason  of  his  former  friendship,  having 
a peculiar  interest  in  the  salmon’s  welfare,  had  deter- 
mined that  if  he  could  help  it,  the  salmon  should  not 
be  entangled  in  the  shark  parson’s  grasp.  Acting  upon 
this  motive,  and  wishing  his  former  companion  and  him- 
self away  from  danger,  and  at  the  same  moment  touch- 
ing the  magic  wand,  he  and  the  salmon  were  soon  walk- 
injr  one  of  the  streets  of  Fin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TRIAL. 

But  scarcely  had  Sam  congratulated  his  companion 
on  their  timely  escape,  when  they  heard  a tremendous 
noise,  evidently  coming  nearer  with  each  departing 
minute. 

A mad  dog,”  said  the  salmon  ; let  us  run  ; if  we 
are  bitten  we  will  get  etherphobia.” 

So  saying,  the  salmon  took  from  one  of  his  pockets 
a bunch  of  eels  and  ran  away  with  most  creditable 
celerity,  Sam  following  as  best  he  could. 

“ What  did  you  hold  that  bunch  of  eels  for  when  you 
ran  away.?  ” asked  Sam,  when  they  had  stopped,  being 
out  of  danger. 

Would  n't  any  one  with  common  sense  in  his  head 
take  to  his  eels  when  a mad  dog  was  after  him,”  replied 
the  salmon. 

Sam,  being  somewhat  puzzled,  did  not  answer.  But 
bethinking  himself  of  a point  upon  which  he  was  not  at 
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all  clear,  viz.,  why  the  inhabitants  of  Fin  had  a shark 
for  their  pastor,  he  said,  politely  : 

Mr.  Salmon,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  why 
you  have  a shark  for  your  minister  ? ” 

Your  ignorance  sharks  me,”  said  his  companion, 
very  gravely. 

Oh,  do  n’t  be  so  foolish,”  said  Sam,  pettishly ; 

can ’t  you  answer  my  question  ; why  do  you  call  the 
shark  a parson  ? ” 

“ I suppose,”  answered  the  salmon,  without  the  least 
flaw  of  gravity  of  demeanor,  because  he’s  a son  of  his 
pa  ; I don’t  know  any  other  reason,  I’m  sure.” 

A short  silence  followed  this  rejoinder,  which  was, 
however,  soon  broken  by  the  salmon,  who  cried,  Hurra  ! 
here  comes  a procession.” 

“ Who’s  that  fellow  with  the  horrid  ugly  face  ? ” 
asked  Sam. 

Court  executioner,”  said  the  salmon  ; ‘Mie  has  just 
been  working  at  his  trade.” 

Ough  1 ” exclaimed  Sam,  as  a chill  crept  up  his  back 
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at  the  thought  of  bloody  scenes  ; who  has  he  been  ex- 
ecuting ? ” 

“ The  king’s  commands,”  said  the  salmon,  seriously. 

Sam,  disgusted  with  this  inevitable  play  on  words  and 
second  class  joking,  was  just  deliberating  within  his 
mind  whether  or  not  he  should  deprive  the  salmon  of  his 
valuable  company,  when  to  his  horror  he  saw  his  old 
friend  Piscistratus,  rushing  towards  him  from  the  proces- 
sion, which  had  now  approached  very  near.  Sam  was  so 
much  taken  by  surprise  that  he  made  no  resistance  when 
the  merman  seized  him,  but  marched  quietly  with  his 
captor  into  the  presence  of  a huge  sea-lion,  who  was,  as 
he  was  afterwards  informed.  King  of  the  City  of  Fin. 

The  salmon  took  to  his  eels  without  apology. 

“ What ’s  up  ? ” said  the  king,  haughtily. 

^‘Nothing,  your  majesty,”  replied  the  court  clerk  ; 
“ only  Piscistratus  is  down.” 

Down  where  ? ” asked  the  king. 

In  the  mouth,  so  please  your  majesty,”  said  the 
clerk. 

Whose  mouth  ? ” retorted  the  king,  angrily. 
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“ His  owUj  your  majesty,”  replied  the  clerk. 

Here  a point  of  law  was  raised  as  to  whether  a man 
could  be  down  in  his  own  mouth,  under  any  circum- 
stances ; the  king  arguing  that  he  could,  a learned  law- 
yer in  the  court  arguing  on  the  other  hand  that  he  could 
not. 

The  king  said,  I am  sure  that  the  court  will  agree 
with  me  when  I say  that  if  John  is  one  man,  Piscistra- 
tus  is  another.  Now  it  is  evident  that  one  man  may 
be  down  in  another  man’s  mouth.  Having,  therefore, 
proved  that  Piscistratus  is  another  man,  why  cannot  he 
be  down  in  his  own  mouth  ? ” 

Upon  which  the  eminent  lawyer  then  in  court  arose 
and  said  : 

^‘1  hold  that  a man’s  mouth  is  an  evident  and 
important  part  of  his  body  ; since  this  is  the  case,  for  a 
man  to  be  down  his  own  mouth,  we  must  imagine  him 
to  have  swallowed  his  mouth  with  his  mouth,  which 
event  is  as  unimaginable  as  it  is  impossible.” 

The  king  here  declared  the  question  entirely  out  of 
order,  and  condemned  the  opposing  lawyer  to  death. 
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After  which  he  continued  his  trial  of  Sam  by  saying, 

What  is  the  plaintiff  down  in  the  mouth  about  ? ” 
Well,”  answered  the  clerk,  ‘^Mr.  P.  says  the  pris-i 
oner  has  given  him  offence.” 

What  kind  of  a fence  ? ” said  the  king. 

He  would  ’en  say,”  said  the  clerk. 

Are  you  speaking  ironically  ? ” asked  the  king. 

‘‘No,  your  highness,”  replied  the  clerk,  humbly,  “ as 
sure  as  you  ’re  a lion.” 

“ I’m  not  a lyin’,”  said  the  king  ; “how  dare  you  say 
such  a thing  ? ” 

“ We’ll  never  get  along  with  the  case  at  this  rate,” 
said  the  executioner. 

“ Who  wants  to  get  along  with  the  case  at  this  rate  ? ” 
retorted  the  king,  angrily  ; but  added  in  a gentler  tone, 
“Tell  me  plainly  now,  what  is  all  this  trouble  about  ? ” 

“Your  majesty,”  said  the  clerk,  humbly,  “Mr.  P., 
the  plaintiff,  accuses  the  prisoner  of  having  stolen  a rod 
of  coral  from  him.” 

“ I did  n’t,”  exclaimed  Sam,  indignantly. 

“ Hold  your  tongue,”  said  the  king. 
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Sam  was  accordingly  silent. 

“ Did  n’t  I tell  you  to  hold  your  tongue  ? ” demanded 
the  irate  king. 

“Yes,”  assented  Sam. 

“ Why  did  n’t  you  do  it,  then  ? ” said  the  king. 

“ I kept  still,”  affirmed  Sam. 

“ Well,  do  you  call  that  holding  your  tangue  ? ” replied 
the  king,  with  a very  disagreeable  sneer. 

Of  course  I do,”  Sam  answered,  confidently. 

Umph  ! ” ejaculated  the  king  ; “if  I was  to  say  hold 
that  flag  and  you  were  to  keep  still  I suppose  you  would 
call  it  obedience.” 

^ So  please  your  majesty,  the  court  clerk  has  gone  to 
sleep,”  said  the  executioner. 

“ It  does  not  please  his  majesty  at  all,”  replied  the 
king  ; “ wake  him  up.” 

“As  I was  a-saying,”  said  the  clerk  when  aroused, 
“ the — •” 

“ What  proof  has  the  plaintiff  ” interrupted  the  king. 

“ Your  highness,”  said  Piscistratus,  “ I plead  on  ac- 
count of  the  clam  I have  to  the  rod.” 
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Claim  you  mean,”  broke  in  Sam  ; but  you  bave 
not  any  claim  to  it.” 

Produce  the  article,”  shouted  the  king,  and  let  us 
judge  for  ourselves.” 

Upon  this  Sam  drew  the  wand  from  his  pocket,  caking 
good  care,  however,  as  he  did  so,  not  to  loose  his  hold  on 
it.  As  the  rod  came  to  view  he  noticed  on  one  end  of  it 
an  oblong  shell,  which  was  without  doubt  the  exterior  of 
a fish  well  known  by  the  name  of  clam. 

Did  n’t  I tell  you  I had  a clam  to  it  ? ” shrieked 
Piscistratus. 

That  looks  bad  for  the  defendant,”  said  the  king. 
“Jury,  consider  your  verdict  while  I pronounce  sentence.” 
Turning  towards  Sam  the  monarch  continued,  solemnly, 
“ So  and  so,  what’s  your  name,  etc.,  etc.  I condemn  you 
to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead,  dead,  dead.” 

Here  the  executioner  said  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  “ that 
he  would  not  undertake  the  job  unless  the  sentence  was 
' altered,  for  after  a man  was  dead  once  it  was  not  an  easy 
thing  to  kill  him  over  again.  If  it  was  a cat  now,”  he 
continued,  “ that  would  be  different.  I could  kill  a cat 
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nine  times,  you  see,  and  never  think  anything  about  it; 
one  life  at  a time,  you  know.  But  with  a man  it  is  im- 
possible.” 

Can  you  kill  a life  ? ” asked  the  king. 

Of  course,’^  said  the  executioner. 

Then  I don’t  see  what  would  prevent  you  killing  a 
death,”  said  the  king.  “ Take  the  prisoner  and  kill  him 
three  times.” 

But  just  as  the  executioner,  with  a very  sulky  mien, 
was  walking  Sam  off,  the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of 
not  guilty,  and  so  a little  embarrassment  ensued. 

But  the  king  soon  settled  the  vexed  question  by  con- 
demning the  unfortunate  jurymen  to  death,  which  terri- 
ble sentence  was  only  made  void  upon  their  united  pro- 
test that  they  were  suffering  under  an  attack  of  mental 
aberration  while  coming  to  an  agreement.  The  execu- 
tioner hereupon  proceeded  to  march  Sam  off,  but  that 
worthy,  frightened  by  the  awful  nature  of  his  doom,  de- 
termined to  make  one  last  effort  to  escape,  and  touching 
the  magic  wand  he  wished  himself  safe  at  home. 

‘^Continue  the  warm  applications,  madam,”  said  the 
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cheerful  voice  of  good  Dr.  Calomel  ; ^^keep  his  feet  warm, 
and  I warrant  him  a speedy  recovery,  God  willing.” 

AVhat’s  the  matter,  mother  ? ” said  Sam,  languidly 
opening  his  eyes. 

Don’t  talk  now,  my  dear ; I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it 
afterwards.” 

And  sure  enough,  two  days  after,  Sam  learnt  all  about 
it.  How,  while  fishing  from  his  father’s  skift'  in  the 
calm  waters  of  Sandy  Cove,  the  summer  sun  had  hit 
him  playfully  over  the  head,  causing  what  is  sometimes 
known  as  a partial  sun-stroke  ; how^,  having  lost  con- 
sciousness from  this  rough  treatment,  the  young  fisher- 
man had  tumbled  overboard  and  had  come  very  near  be- 
injx  mentioned  in  that  column  denominated  Crimes  and 
Casualties,”  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  the  most  stu- 
pendous crime  and  ridiculous  blunder  of  a modern  and 
so-called  civilized  press  ; and  how,  lastly,  this  mishap 
was  fortunately  prevented  by  the  interference  of  black 
Sambo,  who  plunged  bravely  into  the  water  and  was  the 
timely  rescuer  of  his  young  master  from  a w^atery  grave. 

To  end  wdth,  although  Sam  was  repeatedly  informed 
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that  his  experiences,  as  I have  mentioned  them  here, 
were  merely  the  product  of  a fevered  imagination,  he 
never  has  forgotten,  and  says  he  never  will  forget,  his 
wonderful  adventures  in  the  City  of  Fin. 

THE  END. 
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ceeds, and  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  invests  them,  contribute  to  the  book 
a value  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.— Gen.  John  Cochrane. 

The  principles  of  American  statesmanship  which  it  asserts,  must  essen- 
tially prevail,  unless  we  are  so  soon  to  fall  from  our  original  high  plane  of 
constitutional  republicanism.  I shall  spare  no  exertion  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  such  an  able  and  impartial  and  statesmanlike  compendium  of 
our  present  political  philosophy. — Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams, 

Clearly  expressed,  and  the  argument  is  closely  and  ably  maintained.  The 
tone  and  the  temper  of  the  writer  are  beyond  praise.  They  are  as  valuable 
as  they  are  rare.  They  are  those  of  a patriotic  and  philosophical  observer 
of  men.  The  like  spirit  everywhere  diffused  among  our  people  would  make 
fraternal  union  as  certain  as  desirable  ; and  if  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
public  affairs,  would  secure  the  adoption  of  wise  and  beneficent,  coansels.— 
Hon.  Geo.  H.  Pendleton,  Ohio. 

Universe  of  Language. 

I. — Its  Nature.  II. — Structure.  III. — Spelling  Reform 
Comprising  Uniform  Notation  and  Classification  of  Vowels 
adapted  to  all  Languages.  By  the  late  George  Watson, 
Esq.,  of  Boston.  Edited,  with  Preliminary  Essays,  and  a 
Treatise  on  Phonology,  Phonotypy  and  Spelling  Reform,  by 
his  daughter,  E.  II.  Watson,  author  of  “Is  Our  Republic  a 
Failure  1 ” etc.  Cloth  extra,  tinted  paper,  12mo,  344  pp. 
Price  . . . . . . $1.50 

One  of  the  great  scientific  labors  of  Mr.  Watson’s  life  was  to  segregate 
and  systematize  the  universal  elements  of  Language.  His  investigations 
were  broad  and  comprehensive.  Miss  Watson  has  rounded  her  father’s 
work  with  worthy  zeal  and  eminent  ability ; and  the  result,  in  this  volume, 
is  a unique  and  learned  contribution  to  the  permanent  advantage  and  ad- 
vancement of  philology. 


THE  AUTHORS*  PUBLISHING  COMPANY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Christian  Conception  and  Experience, 

By  Rev.  Wm.  I.  Gill,  A.  M.,  author  of  “ Evolution  and  Pro. 
gress,*’  “Analytical  Processes,”  etc.  Iniitation  Morocco 
i2nio.  * • • • PncCj  oo» 

A fresh  exposition  and  argument,  practically  enforced  by  a remarkable  narra- 
tive of  the  conversion  of  a skeptic  through  this  same  argument.  While  it  exhibits  in 
parts  the  philosophic  cast  of  the  author's  mind,  its  vivacious  and  lucid  treatment 
will  create  for  it  a universal  interest  This  third  work — in  order  of  publication— 
by  this  fearless  investigator,  has,  in  large  part,  been  written  since  his  Trial  before 
the  Newark  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  under  the  charge  of  “ Heresy,”  for 
writing  his  Evolution  and  Progress,  and  it  supplies  abundant,  fresh  and  vigor, 
ous  thought-pabulum  for  the  entertainment  of  heretics,  critics,  and  Christians  alike. 

Resurrection  of  the  Body,  Does  the  Bible  Teach  it  ? 
By  E.  Nisbet,  D.  D.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  W.  Sam- 
son, D.  D.,  late  President  of  Columbian  University,  D.  C. 
Fine  English  cloth,  i2mo.  Price  $i.oo« 

This  is  the  careful  work  of  an  independent  thinker  and  bold  investigator.  He 
strips  away  the  trammels  of  hereditary  prejudice,  breaks  the  “ old  bottles  ” of  tm- 
reasoning  bias,  and,  with  invincible  logic,  enters  a field  of  research  which  had 
almost  made  a coward  of  thought  He  begs  no  questions,  makes  no  special  plead- 
ings, but  meets  the  issue  in  its  full  front  with  such  clean  honesty  and  consummate 
ability  that  the  book  will  interest  and  instruct  every  fair-minded  reader,  and  charm 
and  gratify  every  earnest  student 

Reverend  Green  Willingivood ; 

Or.  Life  Among  the  Clergy.  By  Rev.  Robert  Fisher. 

Silk  cloth,  ink  and  gold,  beveled  edges,  full  gilt.  i2mo,  $1.25. 
With  a resolute  spirit  and  a knightly  lance  the  Rev.  Green  Willingwood  fights 
the  battles  of  his  brother  clergymen.  His  battle  ground  is  in  the  midst  of  every 
congregation.  His  armament  is  comprised  of  faithful  work,  hearty  humor  and  deli- 
cate satire.  In  short.  Rev.  Green  Willingwood  says  and  does  precisely  that  which 
is  wont  to  be  said  and  done,  but  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  spoken  from 
the  pulpit  nor  accomplished  directly  in  the  pastorate. 

Deacon  Cranky. 

By  Geouge  Guirey.  Cloth  extra,  clear  type.  Price.. $1.50 
A bright  and  vigorous  story  in  which  every  reader  will  readily  recognize 
the  familiar  form  of  Deacon  Crank}’’,  whose  strong  points  are  superbly  de- 
veloped by  Church  Fairs,  Choir  troubles,  Charity  Contributions,  Dorcas  So- 
ciety missions,  religious  Sleigh-rides  and  moral  Necktie  Parties,  while  the 
thread  of  the  story  retains  vital  earnestness,  sharp  characterization,  and 
absorbing  interest  throughout. 


THE  authors’  PUBLISHIE'G  CO.’S  HEW  BOOKS. 


The  Race  for  Wealth, 

Considered  in  a Series  of  Letters  written  to  each  other  by  a 
Brother  and  Sister.  Edited  by  James  Corley.  12nio,  180 
pp.,  paper  ......  Price  60  cents. 

Shows  how  labor  strikes  maj^  be  prevented  ; how  women  may 
advance  their  political  influence ; how  marriage  may  recover  due 
regard  in  public  opinion ; the  impossibility  of  enforcing  total  ab- 
stinence from  strong  liquors  ; and  treats  these  and  other  topics 
of  social  and  political  economy  in  a clear  style,  making  the  work 
peculiarly  attractive  and  impressive. 

Aptly  C9nsidered.— /SZ.  Lc/nis  Christian. 

Of  special  importance.  — Cincinnati  Gazette, 

Attractive  . . . needed.  — Quincy  Whig. 

Sensible,  robust,  sound. — Hartfm'd  Courant. 

Clear,  earnest,  thoughtful.— PAi^a.  Nat.  Baptist. 

Pleasant,  intelligent,  wholesome,  a'^^txA.—Zim's  Herald,  Boston. 

Simplicity  in  the  arguments  and  the  way  of  presenting  them  that  Is  re- 
freshing.— Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

Author’s  Manuscript  Paper. 

Made  from  superior  stock,  in  two  grades,  and  sold  only  in 
ream  packages.  Each  package  warranted  to  contain  full  count 
of  480  sheets. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  AUTHORS*  PUBLISHING  C0M:PANY. 

AUTHOR’S  MANUSCRIPT  PAPER,  5% + 11,  per  ream  . . . $1.00 

AUTHOR’S  MANUSCRIPT  PAPER,  5K  -f- 11,  heavier,  per  ream  . 1.25 

Note.— When  paper  is  sent  by  mail  50  cents  per  ream,  in  addition  to  price, 
must  accompany  order,  to  prepay  postage. 

It  is  only  by  making  a specialty  of  this  paper,  manufacturing  directly  at 
the  mills  m large  quantities,  and  selling  exclusively  for  cash,  that  the  de- 
mand can  be  supplied  at  these  low  prices.  It  is  really  nearly  one  hundbeh 
PER  CENT,  cheaper  than  any  other  paper  in  the  market. 

It  is  ruled  on  one  side,  the  other  plain  ; is  approved  by  writers  and  pre- 
ferred by  printers  ; and  it  has  now  become  the  popular  standard  paper  for 
authors,  contributors,  editors,  and  writers  generally. 

The  A.  P.  Co.  sell  no  other  stationery. 

A very  convenient  size,  and  at  a low  ’price.— Publishers'  WeeHy,  N.  Y. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Manuscript  Paper  is  its  convenient 
shape.  The  texture  is  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  making  it  in  every  way 
a desirable  paper  for  writers  and  contributors.— Acto  Columbiana,  New 
York. 

It  is  especially  useful  for  writers  for  the  press,  combining  as  it  does  good 
ouality  with  cheapness.  The  convenience  of  form  is  apparent  to  all  who 
have  writing  to  do,  while  it  soon  saves  its  price  in  postage.— .fiasco;  County 
Press,  Newark,  N.  J. 

thousands  of  letters  from  well  hnown  authors,  editors,  and 
writers  are  on  file  in  our  office  expressing  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion with  this  paper,  and  thanking  us  for  introducing  it  into 
market. 


THE  authors’  publishing  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS, 


Women^s  Secrets;  or,  How  to  be  Beautiful: 

Translated  and  Edited  from  the  Persian  and  French,  vrith 
additions  from  the  best  English  authorities.  Lou. 
Capsadell,  author  of  Her  Waiting  Heart,’’  “Hallow 
E'en,”  etc.  Pp.  IGO,  13>mo.  " 

Saratoga  Edition^  in  Scotch  granite  paper  Covers,  25  cents. 
Boudoir  Edition,  French  grey  and  blue  cloths,  . 75  cents. 

The  systems,  directions  and  recipes  for  promoting  Personal  Beauty,  as  practiced  for 
thousands  of  years  by  the  renowned  beauties  of  the  Orient,  and  for  securing  the  grace 
and  charm  for  which  the  French  Toilette  and  Boudoir  are  distinguished,  together  with 
suggestions  from  the  best  authorities,  comprising  History  and  Uses  of  Beauty;  The  Pest 
Standards ; Beautiful  Children  ; Beauty  Food,  Sleep,  Exercise,  Health,  Emotions*  How 
to  be  Fat ; How  to  be  Lean  ; How  to  be  Beautiful  and  to  remain  so,  etc.,  etc. 

Sumners’  Poems : 

By  Samuel  B.  Sumner  and  Charles  A.  Sumner.  With 
Illustrations  by  E.  Stewart  Sum.ver.  On  fine  tinted 
paper,  518  pp.,  cloth  extra.  Regular  12mo  edition,  $2.50 
Large  paper,  8vo,  illustrated,  full  gilt,  beveled  edges..  .$>4.00 
Sparkling,  tender  and  ardent. — Philadelphia  Book  Buyer. 

Vivacity  and  good  humor.— Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Brilliant  and  humorous,  patriotic  and  historic. — American  Monlldy,  Philo. 
Equal  to  anything  that  is  at  all  akin  to  them  in  “ The  Excursion.”— V.  Y. 
World. 

The  Buccaneers: 

A stirring  Historical  Novel.  By  Randolph  Jones,  Esq. 
Large  12mo,  cloth  extra,  ink  and  gold.  Paper  $1.  Cloth  $1.75. 
Is  drawn  from  the  most  daring  deeds  of  the  Buccaneers  and  the  sharpest 
events  in  the  early  settlement  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  is  so  full  of 
thrilling  action,  so  piquant  in  sentiment,  and  so  thoroughly  alive  with  the 
animation  of  the  bold  and  ambitious  spirits  whose  acts  it  records  with  ex- 
traordinary power,  that  the  publishers  confidently  bespeak  “ The  Bucca- 
neers ” as  the  most  strongly  marked  and  the  best  of  all  American  novels 
issued  during  the  year. 

Cothurnus  and  Lyre: 

By  Edward  J.  Harding.  Fine  English  cloth,  ink  and  cold, 
12mo,  126  pp $1  00 

Real  poetic  feeling  and  power, — Am.  Booh^eUer. 

Nobiuty  not  without  sweetness. — N.  Y.  World . 

Vigor  which  is  quite  uncommon. — London  Spectator. 

A unique  and  striking  work. — Boston  Home  .lOxirnaX. 

Models  of  neatness  and  consideration. — N.  Y.  Commercial. 

Has  created  a sensation  in  Eastern  literary  circles. — Chicago  Herald. 


THE  SATCHEL  SERIES. 

BRIGHT,  ELEGAST,  CHARMISG! 

STORY,  RflIWASOE,  TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  HUMOR,  HEALTH,  PLEASURE. 

From  the  Boston  Ilome  Journal. 

The  “ Satcliel  Series  ’ comprises  the  brightest  and  best  brief  works  of 
fiction  by  American  authors  who  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  well  known  to 
the  reading  public.  They  are  not  trashy  reprints  nor  “ dime  novels,” 
but  are  clean  and  polished  in  matter,  printed  in  large  type,  neatly 
bound  in  paper  covers,  convenient  alike  for  railway,  seashore  or  home 
reading. 

Short,  sententious  and  marrowy,  pleasing  in  style  and 
handy  in  form — with  bold  type  and  open,  cheerful  pages — 
they  are  designed  to  fill  fragments  of  leisure,  in  all  seasons 
and  places,  with  the  genuine  comforts  of  reading. 

VOLUMES  READY. 

I Nobody’s  Business.  By  author  “ Dead  Men’s  Shoes,”  “ Heavy  Yokes,”  etc.  30c. 

Z Story  of  the  Strike.  Scenes  in  City  Life.  Ill’ted.  By  Elizabeth  Murray.  30c.’ 

^ liily’s  Lover.  By  author  of  “ Climbing  the  Mountains,”  etc 35c. 

Traveller’s  Grab-Bagr.  Stories,  Thought,  Fancies.  By  an  Old  Traveller. . 35c. 

y Prisons  Without  Walls.  Novelette.  By  Kelsic  Etheridge, 35c. 

- Hosamond  Howard.  Fact  and  fancy.  By  Kate  R.  Lovelace 25c. 

Bonny  Eagle.  A Summer  jauut  to  the  forests  of  Maine 25c. 

How  to  be  Beautiful.  A Toilet  Manual  for  Ladies.  By  Louise  Capsadell  25c. 

« Barnest  Appeal  to  Moody.  A Satire lOo. 

Voice  of  a Shell.  Stories  of  the  Sea,  and  Sea  Songs.  By  O.  C.  Auringer.  40c. 

Our  Winter  Eden.  Pen  Pictures  of  the  Tropics.  By  Mrs.  Cazneau 30c. 

Oun  Peggotties.  By  Kesiah  Shelton 25c. 

' Only  a Tramp.  A fascinating,  picturesque  novel.  By  Owanda.  Justmt.J&Hc, 

Who  Did  It  ? A vivid,  thrilling  storj'.  By  Mark  Frazier.  Just  out 30c. 

Poor  Theophilus,  and  the  City  of  Fin.  By  a Contributor  to  Puck 25c. 

Bera,  or  the  C.  & M.  C.  R.  R.  By  Stuart  De  Leon.  A Novel 40c. 

How  it  Ended.  By  Miss  Marie  Flaacke  A sweet  and  pretty  love  story. . . 25c. 
Glenmere.  A story  of  Love  mrsm  Wealth Shortly. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

. Nearly  Ready. 

A Complete  Scientific  Grammar  of  the  English  Language— in- 
cluding Phonetics.  By  W.  Colegrove,  Pres.  W.  Va.  College.  For 

Schools  and  Students 

The  Gueer  Little  Wooden  Captain.  By  S}"dney  Dayre.  Being  volume 
I.  of  the  “ Enchanted  Library  ” for  Young  Folks.... 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

JUST  ISSUED  BY 

THE  AUTHORS’. PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

27  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Analytical  Processes;  or,  the  Primary 
Principle  of  Philosophy.  By  Rev  Wm 

L Gill,  A.  M ‘ $2.00 

Beanty  of  the  Kiner.  A brief  Life  of  Christ. 
By  Rev.  A.  H.  Holloway,  A.M.,  $1.0C; 

full  gilt, $1.25 

Christian  Conception  and  Experience.  B.v 

Rev.  Wm.  I.  Gill,  A.M ....$1.00 

Ecclesiology:  Fiuulamental  Idea  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  New-Testauient  Church. 

By  E.  J.  Fish,  D.D $2.00 

Evolution  and  Proarress.  An  Exposition 
and  Defence.  By  Rev.WM.  I.  Gill,  A.^M. 

$1.50 

Life  Among  the  Clergy.  By  Rev.  Robert 

Fisher $1.25 

Life  for  a Look.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Hollo- 
way  15  cents. 

Resurrection  of  the  Body.  Does  the  Bible 
Teach  it?  By  E.  Nisbet,  D.D.  Intro- 
duction by  G.  "W.  Samson,  D.D $1.00 

Universe  of  Language.  Uniform  Notation 
and  Classification  of  Vowels,  adapted 
to  all  Languages.  By  the  late  George 
"Watson,  E.sqL,  of  Boston.  Edited  by  his 
daughter,  E.  11.  Watson $1  50 

Is  our  Hepublic  a Failure  P A Dis- 
cussion of  Rights  and  Wrongs  of  North 
and  South.  By  E.  H.  Watson ^1..50 

Camping:  in  Colorado.  With  Sugges- 
tions to  Gokl-Seekers,  Tourists  and  In- 
valids. By  S.  A.  Gordon $1.00 

Manuscript  Paper.  Per  ream,  $1.00  or 
$1.25.  By  mail,  50c.  per  ream  extra, 
nannscrlpt  Manual.  How  to  Prepare 

Manuscripts  for  the  Press 10  cents. 

Mercantile  Prices  and  Profits.  By  M.  R. 
PiLON.  (271  press. ) 

Race  for  Wealth.  Considered  in  a Series 
of  Letters  written  to  each  other  hy  a 
Brother  and  Sister.  Edited  bv  James 

Corley 50  cents. 

What  is  Denionetiz.atlon  of  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver? By  M.  R.  PiLON 75  cents. 


FICTION  AND  /ESTHETICS. 

Buccaneers,  The.  Historical  Novel.  By 
Randolph  Jones.  Paper,  $1;  cloth  $1.75 
Deacon  Cranky,  the  Old  Sinner.  By  Geo. 

Guirey $1  50 

Cothurnus  and  Lyre-  By  E.  J.  Har- 
ding  $1.00 

Her  Waiting  Heart-  By  Louise  Cap- 

8ADELL $1.00 

In  Dead  Earnest.  By  Julia  Brickin- 

$1.25 

Irene.  By  Mrs.  B.  F.  Baer $1-00 

Linda ; or,  Uber  das  Meer.  By  Mrs.  H. 

L.  Crawford.  For  Young  Folks  $1.25 
Mystic  Key.  A Poetic  Fortune  Teller  75c 
Our  Wedding  Gifts.  By  Amanda.  M. 

Douglas.  Paper,  50  cents  ; cloth. .$1.00 
Shadowed  Perils  By  M.  A.  Avery  $1.00 
Sumners’  Poems-  By  S.  B.  and  C.  A.  Sum- 
ner Illustrated.  12mo.  $2  50  ; 8vo.  $4.C0 
Wild  Flowers.  By  C.  W.  Hubner.  $i.C0 
THE  SATCHEL  SERIES. 

How  to  be  Beautiful-  Cl.  75c. ; paper  25c. 


Appeal  to  Moody ICc. 

The  Traveler’s  Grab-Bag 25c. 

Prisons  Without  Walls 25c. 

Bonny  Eagle 25c. 

A Story  of  the  Strike 30c. 

Lily’s  Lover 3.5c. 

Rosamond  Howard 25c. 

Voice  of  a Shell 40c. 

Nobody’s  Business 30c. 

Our  V/inter  Eden 30c. 

Our  Peggotties 

Only  a Tramp 50c. 

Who  Did  It? soc, 

Poor  Theophilus 

How  it  Ended 

Bera;  or,  C.  & M.  C.  Railroad 40c. 


Glenmere 


Books  mailed,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  nnon 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers.  ^ 

New  Plan  of  Publishing  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  free. 
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